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Fruit Canning on the Farm 
Simple and Effective Methods Illustrated 
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Money Returns from Twenty Steers. 
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COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


FEED YOU MONEY 


Feed Your Brain, and It Will — 
You Money and Fame. 4 


City Abattoirs Prove Successful 


Municipal abattuirs have been in- 
stalled by several cities in the United | 
States, and are said to be operated 
profitably. One of the largest and 
most important municipal utilities of 
Amsterdam, Holland, is the city 
abattoir, says Consul Frank W. 
Mahin. The buildings comprise two 
slaughtering houses for cattle, one 
each for hogs and horses, and three 
stables each for cattie, horses and 
hogs. 

All of the slaughtering of animals 
for food in Amsterdam must be done 
in the municipal abattoir. Some 
meat slaughtered elsewhere is brought 
into the city, but must be inspected 
act the city slaughterhouse. Killing 
is not done by the city, but by own- 
ers of stock or dealers in meat, who 
pay tor the use of the abattoir 64 
cents for each cow, ox or horse, 34 
cents for a hog or fat calf, 10 cents 
for a younger calf, sheep or goat. For 
examining meat not slaughtered 
there, a charge of one-fifth of a cent | 
a pound for beef and pork and one- | 
tenth of a cent for other- meat is| 
; made. 

The number 


Powerful, Double-Energy “SMALLEY” 
Fills Silos at Vast Money-Saving! 


This amazing farm worker handles the whole job ALONE? Because it's the World's 

Only Positive Force-Feed Cutter! Just needs one man to lay the bundleson the table. 

e powerful chain feed with 3 heoks, shoots the bundles along—without until 

hit the roller and—ZIPi—up they go like eightaiog intothe silo as ensil Never 

! Just stays right Pray tg dae Eats upthe bundles fast as you ced theml 

i a the silo-filling done quicker saamtowy Sher cutter in the world! Be- 
@ause its capacity is 25% greater—size for size and price for price—than any other cutter made! 

Save money, time and toil by turning over the silo-filling to the hustling 


_ SMALLEY FORCE-FEED 


“Ever since boyhood I have 
especially fond of meats, and I 
convinced I ate too rapidly, and 
to masticate my food properly. 

“The result was that I found 
self, a few years ago, afflicted 
ailments of the stomach, ang > 
neys, which interfered seriously with 
my business. 

“At last I took the advice of frie 
and began-to eat Grape-Nuts ins 
of the heavy meats, etc, that had com. ™ 
stituted my former diet. a 

“I found that I was at once beng 
fited by the change, that I. was soon 
relieved from the heartburn and im © 
digestion -that used, to follow my 
meals, that the pains in my back from 
my kidney affection had ceased. 2 

“My nerves, which used to be un | 
steady, and my brain, which was slow 
and lethargic from a heavy diet of 
meats and greasy foods, had, not ing 
moment, but gradually, and none the 
less surely, been restored to norma] ~ 
efficiency. 

“Now every nerve is steady and my | 
brain and thinking faculties arg 

| quicker and more acute than for years» 
of cows and oxen | past. 
killed for meat has increased the | “After my old siyle breakfasts = 
past few years, while that of calves | used to suffer during the forenoon | 
or hogs and horses remains nearly —_ ion feeling of ag org vou 
; y. s 3 ere me seriously in my wo 
sats "has been increasing’ at migh | butqsinee, Tegan ‘0 "use. Grape Nut 
s be &" | food I can work till dinner time with 
rate, showing they are growing in| al] ease and comfort.” Name given 
favor as food. Mutton is not sold in| by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
many of the meat shops of Amster-'| “There’s a reason.” 
dam. There is one large central shop Read the little book, 
which deals solely in mutton. That | 


. Wellville,” in pkgs. 
meat is regarded ‘with disfavor and Ever read the above letter? 
as an inferior sort by -many people, 


one appears from time to time. T 
especially the well-to-do classes. are genuine, true, und full of human 
Retail price of beef in Amsterdam 


interest. 
ranges from 20 cents a pound for | 


roast with bone to 40 cents for choice 
cut without bone or gristle. Veal 
sells at 25 to 40 cents, mutton 18 
for the Old Wagoa 
Letus fit your old wagon with ’Eleetrie® = 
steel wheels and make it strong 7 
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ENSILAGE CUTTER! 


pY It has a hundred unparalleled features (see catalog). 

77 Note its 1911 improvement in circle to left. Note how 
absoiutely prevents chain Because the 
“Suater" | is the world’s greatest cutter the factory’s output 
Hmited—cutters are sna by the nation’s 
ae as quickly as made So, in order not to be 
disappointed, write us today. Then, when silo-fill- 
ing time comes, you've got cutter you want—the 

biggest ey ey Proposition possible. 
Valuable, New 1911 Beok—Froee! Our 1911 book, a store- 
house of valuable facts about cutters and ensilage, is yours for 
the asking. It will save you money, time and labor on y+ silo- 

filling — A or letter pee it by return 

state name of your im it te today to m™id 


SMALLEY MFG. CO. (Est. 1257) 115 ADAMS st. Manitowoc, Wis. 














“The Road to 


erm A eFlow, Ordinary Low-water Present Power Use, What Power Users 
400 cuble feet Flow, 180,800 cubic 34,000 cubic feet N Want, 
second, ili: feet per second, g second. re cubie feet Bn on 





o the Real Owners of Niagara: 


If you are willing to help in permanently preventing further 
injury to Niagara Falls, write or telegraph today to your 
Senators and to your Representative in Congress, urging the pas- 
sage unamended of Mr. Burton’s Senate Joint Resolution 3, continu- 
ing during the life of the Waterways Treaty the provisions of the 
Burton Bill. Get your friends to do likewise. 
The Waterways Treaty with Canada has established a MAXIMUM limit of 
diversion from Niagara for power production of 56,000 cubic feet per second. This 


|cents upward, chops 8 to 10 cents each. 


Binder Twine Is Cheaper 





buying wheels. Broad tires, newer 
any seestiing, 30 no drying apart, rat- 
or coming 
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culars and shows how ne aa 
© fit up old wagons with the | 3 
Electric Steel ls. Write for copy, 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., SOX 2, QUINCT, AL © 


inder twine is 4% to 1 cent a 
|pound lower than last year or the 
year before. With the outlook, at 





is 25 per cent of the average flow and 30 per cent ‘of the ordinary low-water flow. 
BUT the treaty puts no limit on the taking of water from ~Niagara “‘for sanitary and 
domestic purposes.’" There are powerschemes now being pushed as drainage canals 
which would further deplete and more seriously injure the Falls. 


FOR the Falls “have unquestionably been seriously 

injured by the diversions already made,’’ says the report of the Chief of 
Engineers of the United States Army, aaa ‘additional diversions now under way 
will add to the damage.”” (See appendix FFF, page 940, Report of Chief of 
Engineers, 1909.) 

In places, the American Fall is very thin. ‘The Bridal Veil is considerably 
lessened in volume. West of Terrapin Rock hundreds of feet on the brink of the 
American part of the Horseshoe Fall are barely covered. Portions of the Rapids are 
much less impressive. One great power-house, right at the foot of the Horseshoe 
Fall, has been doubled in length. 


‘THE Burton Bill, passed by Congress in 1906, and ex- 
tended in 1909, was more than fair ae On ee core It gave Gham off 
the water they could then use, or were actually preparing to use. It did not 
a single wheel, nor check any going enterprise. [@” IT EXPIRES June 29, 1911. 
Seizing the ity, the power companies insist that they must have at once 
the full maximum limitation under the Treaty, which would INCREASE THE 
DRAIN on the already “‘seriously injured"’ cataract by SIXTY-EIGHT PER 
CENT BEYOND PRESENT USES. They also want all limitation removed on 
the on er from Canada. ‘The reason is plain. At average present 
rates, their INCR ED INCOME from the water they want to take FROM 
THE GLORY OF NIAGARA would be OVER FIVE MILLIONS OF DOL- 
LARS ANNUALLY. 


NIAGARA as a world wonder draws 1,000,000 visitors 
each year, who spend fully twenty-five millions of dollars there and on the 
way. This vast travel income will increase if the Falls remain as a great spectacle. 

ee ee eee 
Permanent against further depletion for private power 
people, who actually own America’s greatest 
— vigor upon the members of the Sixty- 

Gecund Conpeedh, note fn deel 

a a that first called President Roosevelt's attention to the 
that pushed the Burton Bill Congress, and that now stands against 


National ownership of Niagara, 
ae eine ee Seas a Seven eneny autel, Send us copies of all letters you get from Senator 
eee ee hae oe © OEE SEO RENE stamps to protect your own interest in, and 
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this date, for large crops in which 
binder twine is used in harvesting, 
| manufacturers are looking for an in- 
creased consumption. The Interna- 
tional harvester company, the largest 
producer, estimates this increase will 
be aboute10%; that the annual con- 
sumption of binder twine in the 
United States is about 220,000,000 
pounds. The various prisons or pen- 
|itentiaries that manufacture binder 
twine are expecting a prosperous year 
as far as sales are concerned, based 
largely on the outlook for good crops. 
In the accompanying table, showing 
in a convenient way the comparison 
of prices of binder twine made by 
the International harvester company, 
a discount of 4 cent pér pound is al- 
lowed on carload lots. . Also. a dis- 
count from the prices quoted in the 
table of % cent per pound for lots 
amounting to 10,000 pounds. 


] International Harvester Twine Prices 


1911 1910 
6%ec 
600 T%ec 
650 8%c 

We have not been manufacturing 
binder twine of late, says the warden 
of Missouri state penitentiary, but 
now have 350,000 pounds left over, 
which we are offering at 6 and 6% 
cents per pound. This same twine 
was offered last year at 7 and 7% 
cents. We only manufacture one 
grade, a pure white sisal. 

The capacity of the Indiana state 
prison binder twine plant is 3,000,000 
pounds per annum, which will be the 
output this year. We are selling di- 
rect to the farmer, says the warden, 
at 614.cents per pound f o b Michigan 
City. We manufacture two grades of 
twine, standard and sisal averaging 
500 feet to the pound. The outlook 
for the use of twine for the season of 
1911 is very qnoqusaging- 
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BUY DIRECT, INGERSOLL’S 


MIXED PAINS 


fp WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered 
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For the Week Ending May 27, 1911 


The Transportation of Truck Crops 


: Facilities of the Norfolk (Virginia) Section---Small Boats Carry 50 per Cent of Produce to Main Shipping Point~ 
a Four Factors of Successful Trucking---Quality Prime Importance--Crop Diversification Imperative 
Political Economy, Not Politics, Should Be Studied---By A. Jeffers of Princess Anne County, Virginia 


miles from a wharf. Most of the larger 
truckers have private wharves on their own 
farms. The arms of the sea, navigable for 
all the smaller craft, run in nearly every 
direction. Ten lines of steam railway, and 
as many more of electrical power, penetrate 
the trucking. belt and all concentrate on 
Norfolk harbor. Then the shell roads are 
fine almost all the year for loaded vehicles. 
Both steam and electricity are used by the 
truckers in their work, and every line of rail 
passing through the belt is lined with spurs, 
switches and sidings for the accommodation 
of the truckers, so the cars may be loaded in 
close proximity to the farms where truck 
is grown. 


Corner Stones of Trucking 


The transportation facilities and advan- 
tages are the principal causes for the rapid 
development of the industry in this section. 
Another great factor is the favorable climate, 
still another. the soil. These three are the 
three principal corner stones upon which this 
great industry is built. The fourth corner 
is the man. If he can hold his corner level 
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ous promoters. The trucking work has been 
almost too rapidly developed. Hothouse pro- 
motion may do for a few lines of vegetables 
and flowers, or early lambs, but a great 
industry can be crippled by a too rapid 
development. 

If all the truck sent to market was first- 
class in quality, and condition fresh, sound 
and nicely packed and. assorted, there would 
be no danger of overproduction, and the 
chance for the truckers to losé would be 
almost eliminated. But the work has been 
done, in a large majority of cases, in the new 
fields, by novices, men of little or no expe- 
rience.. Such have to learn their lesson, and 
in learning it by experience others as well 
as themselves suffer thoreby. 


Diversification Needed 


If half the trucking acreage of the highly- 
favored Norfolk belt was put into other crops 
than truck great good would result, and if 
nine-tenths of the trucking area not so favor- 
ably located as the Norfolk section is were 
put into staple farm crops, such as are con- 
sumed locally, and the remaining one-tenth 

put into such truck crops as 
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. 4 eB the Norfolk trucking section pos- 
3 sesses and enjoys advantages 
y superior to any trucking section in 
ee the United States. The illustration herewith 
shows one of the transportation features by 
I means of which, I may say, nearly or quite 
2 i one-half the great value of truck crops is 
k, moved from the farms to Norfolk harbor. 
-~ ; There it is transferred to the steamers for 
nn 9 New York and other northern cities. Last 
; year’s trucking work resulted in sending to 
market 4,555,200 packages, barrels, boxes, 
® baskets and crates. If this great bulk of 
on stuff had all been shipped by rail it would 
¥ have required 62 cars each day in the year, 
Sundays and all, even including an extra 62 
“al for leap year. If loaded into double wagons, 
it would have required nearly 200,000 wagons 
5 to have held it, and if these double teams 
2 had been piaced in line, one behind the other, 
4c” it would have made a continuous string more 
4 than 1100 miles long. 
3a So it is readily seen that it requires 
~~ . 7 some special facilities and advantages to 
is . @ enable our people satisfactorily, quickly and 
- economically to handle such a 
mountain of produce. In the 
| illustration it will be seen that 
ail the little sailing vessels are 
hovering all around the 
} wharves three or four deep, 
} waiting turn to be unloaded. 
3 ; The big, black steamer now 
; being loaded will carry fully 
14 25,000 packages of truck at 
; = one load. Of the sailing craft 
there are at least 5000, big and 
. = little, in the Norfolk section. 
— They carry all the way from 


50 to 500 packages each. 
Truck and Oyster Fleet 


In winter this immense 
fleet is all used in the oyster- 
a ing work. In summer it is 
kept pretty busy taking truck 
© from farm wharves, which 
line all the salt arms of the 
3 sea, down to the Norfolk har- 

3 bor It is one of the most 

a : unique and beautiful agricultural sights on 

me6=Cfs«ithe:«S<American continent to see any day in 
© April, May or June hundreds of these little 
a craft coming into the harbor under full spread 
» ofsail. Sometimes wind and tide are against 
them. Then strong, swift tugs are sent out 
from Norfolk harbor to gather up the little 
craft throughout the trucking section and 
tow them,into the harbor. Often 20 or more 
little vessels will trail behind one-tug, look- 
ing much like an old duck with her duck- 
lings swimming behind her. 

; No other trucking section in the world has 

' 80 many transportation advantages and fea- 
=» tures as the Norfolk section, There is no 

=) farm in Norfolk county, Va, more thaa three 








Southern Truck Waiting for the Steamer 


with the other three corners, he will succeed. 
Otherwise, the structure he would rear may 
come tumbling about him. 

It is interesting to speculate as to the out- 
come of the trucking business throughout the 
country generally and in the Norfolk section 


in particular. Trucking has broken out here 
and there all over the south, for much of 
the soil and all the climate are adapted to the 
growing of the early fruits and vegetables, 
and the growth of the industry has been 
rather more rapid than the law of supply 
and demand justified. This condition of 
things is due largely to the premature pro- 
motion of real estate values, by or through 
the selfish pecuniary interests of a few zeal- 


will hold up for a few days 
without spoiling and thus 
stand the longer shipment, 
this would also help relieve 
the pressure. 

The truckers of every sec- 
tion producing truck to any 
appreciable extent, or inter- 
ested materially in the work, 
should get together and study 
the economical facts con- 
nected with their work and 
their location. Better, if 
necessary, drop politics out a 
little and let political, econ- 
omy be studied instead. If, 
after careful survey of the 
field in general, and their own 
section in comparison with 
others in particular, they find 
they are at a materia! disad- 
vantage in the race, or if they 
are kicking against the inevit- 
able, better take due notice 
and govern themselves accordingly. The 

ch and kale crops of the Norfolk sec- 
tion are about all marketed. Both have paid 
much better than usual. For some time I 
had heard that a trucker near Norfolk had 
an unusually good field of spinach. I went 
to interview him. He had 26 acres in spinach, 
then nearly all marketed. Two more days 
would finish the work and round up almost 
10,000 barrels from the 25 acres. The price 
had ranged all the way from $1.10 to $3.50 
a barrel. The average price, however, would 
run considerably higher than $2.25 a barrel. 
The poorest acre in the 26 cut 250 barrels, 
while a few acres went to 500 and one or two 

[To Page 749.] : 
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Farm Fairs Have Educational Value 


Over 1200 County Fair Associations in United States--Attendance Runs Into Millions--Interesting Study of 
Agricultural Fairs Made by Government Expert---Original Purpose Usually Adhered To-—Concessions 
Should Be Supervised Carefully---Comment by John Hamilton of Department of Agriculture 


GRICULTURAL fairs were organ- 
ized originally for educational 
purposes. In some cases, of course, 
they degenerated into racing insti- 

tutions, but, as a rule, they have adhered 
pretty carefully to the original purpose. 
Particularly is this true during the last few 
years. The farmers themselves are fully 
aware of the value of agricultural exposi- 
tions and have insisted-that the county and 
state fairs be conducted along the lines origi- 
nally laid out. A great deal has been accom- 
plished. Much money has been expended 
and much has been received in admissions 
and from concessions. That they are worth 
while has been positively demonstrated. 

An interesting lot of information concern- 
ing the fairs of the United States was recently 
collected by a representative of the office of 
experiment stations at Wash’ngton. An 
institute specialist, working under John 
Hamilton, was instructed to find out how 
many fairs were held, the attendance and a 
lot of other things. It was found that in 
the United States there were practically 1203 
county fair associations, that these associa- 
tions have a membership of 95,321, and the 
total attendance in a recent year was 6,103,- 
227. The total receipts were $2,525,750, and 
slightly less than one-half of this was from 
gate receipts. Almost $400,000 came from 
concessions. County appropriations approx- 
imated $23,000, while state appropriations 
amounted to $273,327. From other sources 
$500,000 was received. This came from stall 
rent, rent of space in buildings, etc. 

These associations actually paid out during 
1909 almost $1,000,000 in premiums, practi- 
cally 40% of the gross receipts, and was a 
very large proportion almost, if not quite, 
equaling the total gate receipts. 

This same institute specialist also investi- 
gated the working of several of the leading 
state fair associations. He reports upon the 
fairs held during 1909, a total attendance 
of 1,490,000; total gate receipts, $630,000; con- 
cessions, $193,000; state appropriations, $361,- 
000; from other sources in the neighborhood, 
$245,000;. total receipts from all sources were 
$1,429,082. It will thus be seen that large 
amouhts of money are involved in holding 
these fairs. When it is recalled that the length 
of the fair is from three days to one week, 
with occasionally a longer state fair, it will be 
seen that a great deal of labor and energy 
must be expended. Much of this is given 
without cost by those interested in agricul- 
tural education. The good resulting from 
fairs can never be estimated. The chief 
benefit of late years seems to have been 
the interesting of people in agricultural 
education. 

The agricultural college and farmers’ insti- 
tute has been benefited very greatly. It gives 
these institutes and their workers an oppor- 
tunity to meet farmers personally. It gives an 
opportunity to secure co-operation in demon- 
stration work; makes it possible to get in 
touch with farmers and conduct agricultural 
schools and short courses, not only while the 
exposition is on, but also in different parts of 
thecountry later.. It makesit possible to collect 
in one place the results of field demonstrations 
all over the state, enables college and station 
men to secure names and addresses of repre- 
sentative farmers with whom to correspond 
‘in disseminating agricultural information. 

This institute expert became thoroughly 
interested in fairs, and based on his. observa- 


"grounds. 


tion, Mr Hamilton makes a number of sug- 
gestions. He points out that the main feature 
of any fair is exhibits. The character,-there- 
fore, is determined almost entirely by the 
grade and variety of articles on display. It 
goes without saying, therefore, that exhibits 
should be of the very highest order. Entries 
should be open to individuals, to institutions 
and to communities. Each exhibit should 
bear a card containing the information neces- 
sary to a proper understanding. Each class 
of exhibits should be set up by an expert, 
and someone should be in attendance capable 
of explaining the uses of the various articles. 
Whenever possible, the exhibitor of the article 
mentioned should be on hand. 


Demonstrations Fruitful 


At certain periods each day demonstrations 
should be given at different parts of the 
These demonstrations may include 
packing of fruit, manipulation of the Babcock 
test, spraying operations, including the mix- 
ing of sprays, as well as their application, 
killing, dressing and packing of poultry for 
market, sanitary handling of milk, transplant- 
ing, budding and pruning trees, seed selection, 
cheese and butter making, testing agricultural 
machinery, cooking, plowing matches, etc. 

These demonstrations are exceedingly pop- 
ular and moreover are more valuable than 
anything else in fixing the lesson to be taught. 
They should be advertised thoroughly, and 
the exact time of each demonstration should 
be known. Along the same line contests in 
crop production, animal breeding and other 
agricultural operations are exceedingly 
helpful. 

Mr Hamilton believes that space should be 
furnished free to. each exhibitor, at least a 
moderate amount. If the exhibitor requires 
more than the original amount, he should be 
charged at a reasonable rate. He also calls 
attention to the fact that in exhibiting ani- 
mals hay and bedding should be provided 
free, if possible, and that grain should be 
sold at a very moderate rate to exhibitors. 
This matter of feed at fairs has caused a 
lot of trouble. Grafting very frequently 
creeps in, leading to intense dissatisfaction 
and often to unpleasant experiences. 

The judging must be done, so far as pes- 
sible, by wholly disinterested experts. The 
judge ought to be ready to explain any find- 
ing, if he is asked to do so. There are 
plenty of expert judges available in all lines 
now, so there is no reason why the best of 
judges should not be secured. 

The matter of concessions and amuse- 
ments has caused more controversy and dis- 
cussion than any other thing in connection 
with the state or county fair. Mr Hamilton 
concludes that_trials of speed, acrobatic and 
sleight-of-hand performances, exhibitions of 
trained animals, moving pictures, military 
drills, games of ball, foot races and other 
similar entertainments, are all unobjection- 
able when properly controlled, and provide. 
entertainment for those who come to spend 
an idle hour. 


Careful Supervision Required 


He insists, however, that they should be 
very carefully supervised, and not be permit- 


. ted to interfere with the main exhibits and 


more educational features of the fair. 
All entertainment should be. restricted 
to certain hours, when it would be possible 
for all who desire to witness and enjoy them. 
He is most emphatic in his statement thet. 


. Bo that ventilatioa 


disreputable shows, gambling devices, loud, 
coarse fakirs, should be rigidly excluded. 

A lot of other valuable information igs 
given in this bulletin relating to the equip- 
ment of the fair grounds, water supply, light- 
ing, hospital and police service, advertising, 
best season for holding the fair; etc. It con- 
cludes by. giving a plan for organizing a 
county fair. The main features of this con- 
sist of a description of whom the members 
shall be. Ordinarily men and women over 
21 years of age and residents of the county 
shall be eligible, the initiation fee and dues 
to be fixed, of course, by the local organiza- 
tion. Usual officers are president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer and executive com- 
mittee. Special committees, of course, must 
be appointed to look after details. 

It is suggested that all county fairs shall 
be supervised by the secretary of the state 
board of agriculture, or someone from the 
department of agriculture. A general meet- 
ing of representatives of all the fair asgocia- 
tions should be held each year for confer- 
ence and discussion of important topics. 


SWINE ON HIGH PRICED LAND 


Swine breeding and feeding occupied much 
attention at the recent Illinois round-up 
meeting at Ottawa. A most interesting ad- 
dress and discussion was led by A. J. Lovejoy. 
He has been raising Berkshire hogs for 36 
years and is still active in the business. He 
started with a pair of pigs which. cost him 
$100. His father thought he had gone crazy, 
and the entire neighborhood concluded that 
he had lost what little sense he had. But 
be persisted, and today is one of the best 
known and successful breeders in the coun- 
try. He advises starting with any b-eed you 
like and then sticking to it. The breed must be 
a good one -1d you must like hogs. You 
mugt also keep the breed pure, selecting 
brood sows with strong, broad backs and 
good length, feed well, give plenty of exer- 
cise in winter and your pigs will be all right. 

He uses the individual houses and devotes 
one-half acre to each sow and litter. The 
houses are built in the shape of a capital 
A, have a floor, have an opening at the top, 
will be good, and are 
placed in the opposite corner in the lot from 
the feed troughs. This makes it necessary 
for the sow to get out and take exercise, 
even when there is snow on the ground. He 
insis‘s on a variety of feed. He finds that a 
feed made up of one-half corn meal and 
one-haif middlings, to which a little oil meal 
or tankage is added, is exceedingly satisfac- 
tory. Be sure and get enough protein. This 
protein, of course, is sccured through the 
tank-ge, oil meal or middlings. Tankage is 
very high in protein, and Mr Lovejoy con- 
siders it one of the most valuable hog feeds 
on the market. For fattening hogs he feeds 
tankage and corn in proportions of 80 parts 
corn to 20 of tankage. He bélieves this com- 
bination exceedingly satisf:ctory, as it keeps | 
the hog in good health and also puts on fat — 
cheaper. 

Feed Sows Carefully s 

Mr Lovejoy warns against changing the ~ 
feed of the sow directly after farrowing. He | 
believes in using the same kind of feed that | 
he did while the sow was carrying her litter. — 
I: the feed is changed after the pigs come, © 
white scour is apt to develop. The first 
= after tarrowing Mr Lovejoy gives nothing - 
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but water, from which the chill has been 
taken out. The second day he gives plenty 
of. water with.a little feed. This is gradually. 
inzreased until the sows are getting all they 
need.. Skim milk is one of the very best 
possible feeds for pigs but, of course, it is 
often hard to get. In his own experience he 
has started a dairy, planning to sell the 
cream and feed the skim milk to the hogs. 
He has not had this long, but he believes 
that it will work out very satisfactorily. In 
spring, when grass comes, he puts the hogs 
on pasture. He provides clover or alfalfa as 
fully as he can, and also sows when neces- 
sary fall rye for early pasture. 

During the pasture season there is plenty 
of green stuff available, but in August and 
early September the pastures rapidly dry 
up. To tide this period over, Mr Lovejoy 
finds that nothing is better than sweet corn, 
which has been planted just as early as pos- 
sible. He starts to feed this gradually, giv- 
ing one entire stalk, including the ear, every 
other day at first. This is increased until 
the hogs can be given about as much whole 
sweet corn as they will eat. When field—cor7 
is in roasting ear this can be substituted 
for the sweet corn. All this time, however, 
Mr Lovejoy feeds more or less dry grain, as 
he considers this essential to the best develop- 
ment of his hogs. He finds that barley sown 
as early as possible makes a first-class green 
feed. It is one of the best on the list for 
hogs. 

Mr Lovejoy does not breed his gilts until 
they are about a year old. He deplores the 
tendency to breed sows too young, and also 
to dispose of mature sows. He keeps his_ 
old sows as long as they will bring good 
litters. .He has some brood sows that are 
11 and 12 years old. They won’t last much 


wether they want to or not. Thumps is a 
fatty degeneration of the heart and can only 
be prevented by withholding food and com- 
pelling exercise. 

When Mr Lovejoy was asked about in- 
breeding, he said that this was not neces- 
sarily bad. He called it line breeding. Where 
two related animals having similar defects 
are bred these defects are apt to b>» intensified. 
On the other hand, if animals were mated 
because of good qualities, these good quali- 
ties would be apt to be intensified, conse- 
quently it is a matter of judgment. 

Mr Lovejoy uses a large amount of cob 
charcoal. In fact, all the cobs produced on 
the place are made into charcoal. He digs a 
large hole, lines it with cement and then 
starts a fire with cobs. He adds cobs to this 
until the whole pit is in a glow, then he pours 
over it a barrel of water which is saturated 
with salt and copperas. He covers the pit 
with a piece of sheet iron, and by tue time it 
cools off he has a mass of the very best kind 
of hog conditioner— To get rid of worms in 
h.gs, Mr Lovejoy adds a little turpentine to 
his feed. This usually does the businéss. He 
also believes in wood ashes and copperas, but 
he always feeds this on an empty stomach. 
He omits the night feed and then late in the 
morning, about 9 o’clock, gives the condi- 
tioner, and it will do the work. 

He does not ring his hogs, but has no 
particular objection to this. He said that if 
he had pastures that he did not want rooted 
up, he would use a ringer without any qualms 
of conscience. He is very careful to disinfect 
his hog pens and his hog yards. In spite of 
this, however, he has had at least two. visi- 
tations of cholera of the most serious charac- 
ter. These were caused by the use of so- 
called hog cholera remedies. In one case he 

















Daughters of Some Famous Holstein Sires 
From left to right the first 


The above five cows represent the leading sires of the day. 
is a daughter of Paul Beets De Kol, sire of 99 A R O daughters: 
Pietertje Hengerveld Count De Kol, sire of 96 A R O daughters. 


The second is daughter of 
The third is daughter 


of Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad, sire of 60 A R O daughters. The fourth is daughter of 
De Kol 2d Butter Boy 3d, sire of 92 A R O daughters. The fifth is daughter of Hengerveld 


De Kol, the sire of 114 A R O daughters, the largest number of any sire. 


These cows are 


owned by R. E. Haeger, an Illinois Holstein breeder. 


longer than this, but he finds that they 
always do well until nine or 10 years old. 
He breeds for two litters a year, but, of 
course, it is not always possible to have each 
sow farrow twice a year. About one-half 
of his breeding sows do this. He thinks 
eight #pigs° make a good-sized litter. He 
would prefer eight to 12, as he figures that 
these grow more thriftily and give better 
results than a larger number. 


Mature Sows and Inbreeding 
To prevent thumps, see that the sows are 
not fed too much while the pigs are young, 
and also see-taat the pigs aré kept moving- 
and kept warm. Make them take exercise 
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lost 210 pure-bred animals, and decided never 
again to use hog cholera compounds. He 
believes, however, in the hog cholera serum, 
if properly prepared and used. He dips his 
hogs to keep them free from lice and other 
jests. He uses one gallon of some of the 
prepared dips to 50 gallons of water. If this 
water is covered with crude kerosene it will 


. kill all the hog lice. 





By Feeding Raw Materials of the farm to 
dairy cows, the dairyman not only manufac- 


tures high-priced products, but retains almost © 
‘the entire amount of -fertilizing material 


taken from the scil.—[W. W. P. McConnell. 
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‘HARROWING YOUNG CORN 
PROF A, M, TEN EYCK 


After planting, whether listed or surface 
planted, corn. should be harrowed once or 
twice before it comes up. Weather céndi- 
tions permitting, the harrowing may be con- 
tinued with good results until the corn is 
several inches high. With surface planted 
corn, the harrow may tear out some corn, 
and with listed corn a few plants are apt to 
be covered, especially if the ground is trashy. 

Surface planted corn may usually be har- 
rowed safely before it is up, or just as it 
is coming up, but when the shoot is fairly 
out of the ground it is not best to harrow 
again until the corn is 2 or 3 inches high, 
and then preferably with a light harrow or 
weeder. Harrowing when the corn is very 
small is apt to cover or destroy considerable 
corn. Do not harrow corn with your eyes 
shut. Keep them open and if in your judg- 
ment the corn is being damaged more than 
it is being benefited, do not harrow. 


TRANSPORTATION OF TRUCK 
[From Page 747.] a 
acres to 600 barrels to the acre. Such a fine 
yield, and the fair prices received, must have 
resulted in a pretty fair sort of profit; but © 
as to that part of it, the farmer, L. M. Iron- 
monger, sayeth not. 

It is a difficult matter to figure the cost 
of a crop. If it were the only crop grown, 
the cost might easily be figured, but the 40 
or more crops growu here overlap and under- 
lie each other in such way that it is difficult 
to attach to each the exact cost to make and 
market. If the trucker at the end of the 
year has a bank account considerably larger 
than last year, and has paid up all bills, he 
figures that he has made something and goes 
in again for another round with the greatest 
cheerfulness. 

The man who had the spinach patch also 
had 10 acres in onions, five in lettuce, 25 in 
berries, five in cabbage and six in eggplants, 
besides 900 fig trees and 1200 peach trees. 
It would tax the strenuous Teddy to keep 
up with such a work. 

One of the pleasing features of my visit 
was a discussion of the labor question. 
Mr Ironmonger employs 20 regular hands all 
the year. They do all the work, excepting 
in an especially busy season like berry picking. 
At that time he secures whole families from 
up in the state to pick the berry and pea 
crops, pick up the potatoes and gather the 
snaps. It is pretty nearly all piece work on 
the truck farms. The laborers get a regular 
stipulated price for doing so much work and 
the manager or owner has only to look after 
the quality of work done and not the quan- 
tity. This suits both parties of the transac- 
tion and also suits the business. 

I arrived at the spinach patch at noon. 
The hands had just finished cutting 550 bar- 
rels of spinach and 60 baskets of lettuce, 
grown in the open air. For this work the 
20 laborers received $44.50, or a little more 
than $2.20 each for’half a day’s work. In 
very busy times these hands work all dsy 
and make over #4 each. This method makes 
good laborers. They are paid exactly as 
all labor should be paid—just as much as 
they earn. His team hands are employed by 
the month, but 90% of his vast amount of 
work is piece work, and while the tariff is 
low, the laborers, if they attend to business, 
are well paid: The labor world does not 
afford a better laborer than this man gets. 

The trucking business is down to a pretty 
nearly perfect system; the men mak- 
ing money at the work. It requires 
muscle, money and mental ability to succeed. 
It is very satisfactory to note the success of 
the hundreds of truckers engaged in such 
work. gyi ; et ae the é- AES 
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MAKING MOST OF ORCHARDS 
CANNING FRUIT ON THE FA 


Present Waste May Be Canned and Marketed with Profit—Hun.” 
dreds of Bushels Easily Handled—Cost of Equipment Need Not a 
Exceed $100--Absolute Cleanliness Essential to Success 7 


4 


Spray Your 
Potato Vines 
wit 
Swift’s Arsenate 
of Lead 


in boxes, each one containing two” 
dozen, for a little less than $20 per | 


Not. infrequently peach growers find 
difficulty in marketing their crops, 


ON’T putter around with a stick and 
old tin pan, but get all the bugs 
and get them quick and easy. 


Swift's Arsenate of Lead mixes readily 
with water, does not settle quickly, can be 
applied with any pump. 

It sticks to the folia 
rains —one spraying 
or four with the old-style mixtures, 

Use it on your vegetables and fruits, 
and get the yield your land can produce, 
It is fatal to leaf-eating worms and insects, 


Write for our valuable bock on Apple Culture 


Among other things, it tells you how to 


through ordinary 
ts as long as three 


recognize your orchard’s enemies and how ‘ 


to deal with them, It is free. 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO. 
15 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 





on @ Buggy by buying direct from us. 
hy pay the retail dealers enormous 
its when you can buy direct from 

the Whole- 
saler’s and the Retailer’s profits? We 


us. and save BOTH 
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either because of a glut or the rapid 
ripening of the fruit. Many inquiries 
have been received regarding simple 
methods of canning whereby much of 
the present 
waste might be 
profitably 
utilized. In a 
recent bulletin 
of the depart- 
ment of agri- 
culture this 
manner of han- 
dling an -over- 
production is 
treated in a 
c omprehen- 
sive and simple 
way. This may 
be adapted, as 
| suggested by H. 


ec omeein il 


B. Gould and 
W. F. Fletcher, 
in the preserva- 
tion of other 
fruits which 
might otherwise 


' iti 


CANNER WITH HOIST 


be entirely lost. ~The process is sim- 
ple; requires but a comparatively 
small outlay of money, and ordinarily 
should give fair returns on the in- 
vestment. The quantity of fruit saved 
in a single season very often is suf- 
ficient to pay for the initial cost. 

A simple portable canner which 


thousand; the No 10 can for about $5@ 
Can Peaches When Firm 


Peaches to be in the best condition 
for canning should be still firm, but 
well ripened. It is not profitable nor 


wise to put up fruit that is too soft, @ 


because it will not retain its shape, 
and will become more or less mushy 
and lose its attractive appearance. The 
grower should be careful te include 
only fruit which has attained the 


same degree of ripeness and texture ~£ 
A great deal depends upon 


in a can. 
this in developing and establishing a 
permanent market. 
The first step 
is to remove the skins and pits. 
peaches should be cut in 
through the suture. Those 
paring should be careful 
only a very thin, even paring in order 
that the flesh be smooth and attrac- 
tive in appearance. Clingstone 
peaches should be cut in halves, the 


The 
halves 
who are 


pits removed with the pitting spoon. om 


before being pared. If this is not 
done the fiesh is more or less bruised 
while being pitted, and this will cause 
dark, unsightly spots. Paring ma- 
chines are on the market and give 
satisfactory service. Occasionally it 
is recommended to scald fruit like 
tomatoes, so that the skin may be 


easily scraped or rubbed off. Peaches 


= 
© 


in preparing fruit 7 


to remove. = 


adapts itself readily to the ordinary 
| grower’s wants fills a great need. Such 


VIR iS \\ $B equipment ranges in price from 
a mn | $5 


save you $85.00 on a Buggy, $60.00 ona \ vo Ve aw 

Surrey, $40.000n a Farm Wagon. Satis- {| “ize 

faction guaranteed or money refunded. |" 7 RS 
NS 


Write tor FREE Catalogue and to $100. Two ‘types, simple in 


A Pitting Spoon 


Delivered Prices. 


MUTUAL CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., Dept. 42, East St. Louis, lit. 





WhiehOneWillYcu 
Test on Your Farm 


tor Monty Daye? 


Se SES 998 ey. 30 Days’ Free or 90 Days’ Ap- 
hour, 


ag EE 


pounds per 
Sogou newt, and PEGueyesten | $25.00 
whose gearing runs in a “Bath 


on the price. 


—Dust-proof — owed anmanee gears 


standard built and absolutely 


pe 
and no *‘back-breakiag’’ 
the 


finest Eh cream and all of it—no lumps 
without 


The only Separator 
of Oil’ like a $5,000 automobile— Feature worth $50.00 alone. 
oils itself—Pour oil at the top,once a month 
from your oil jug or danger of running dry, or 
it like others— No oil cups to remember to a" 
enclosed—simple 


- 
4 
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en | — STANDARD CREAM SEPARATORS 
este ee A wefan lpr Speman peta 


Aig crank—tow tank. With no high 


—Let me send you my Big New Sep- 

arator Book—post paid—Free, so you and your wife 
ie Sere ent apes US DS 
m Separators under my easy plan for ‘ou to do it. 

Pil call it the best if you test it alongside any of 
Sones priced $85.00 and $110.00 separators sold 

body today—makers—catalog houses— 
os anybody else. Write me today. 
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Have 


Electric Farm at 


_Low Cost 


Electric Lights make the | ightest, sale@, 
cleanest and most reliable lighting system 
known for farms and country homes. The 
eens Denies fing Cait at howto 
cost, easy to install, cost almost nothing to 
operate. Give you better lights than most city 
people enjoy. Write today for complete illus 
trated catalog outfits, fixtures, etc, 

DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. GO. 
232 St. Olair Street Dayton, Ohio 
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Boot cs | | CHARCOAL FIRE POT 
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construction, yet efficient, are shown 
in the accompanying illustrations. The 
horizontal type has a capacity of sev- 
eral thousand cans a day, while the 
small, upright portable canner will 
necessarily restrict the output. Most 
manufacturers furnish the accessories, 
but the ordinary grower need not lay 
in a large supply. In this the 
orchardist -may have considerable 
choice, depending upon the style and 
make of the goods he wishes. The 
more necessary articles 
are paring knives, pit- 
ting spoons, tipping 
coppers, fire pot, solder 
and soldering flux. 
Most growers usually 
have the necessary 
utensils with which to 
do efficient work. .For 
sealing cans the mar- 
ket brand known as 
segment solder is -pre- 
ferred, rather than the 
ordinary stick. How- 
ever, for tipping cans 
wire solder is most 
convenient, Flux may 
be: bought either as 
crystals to be dissolved 
in water or as a liquid, 
later to be diluted. 
For convenience in 
heating the tipping 
coppers a simple fire 


| pot may be constructed 
| by a tinner. If 


the 
grower intends to mar- 
ket the fruit a uniform style 
of can is desirable. For commer- 
cial purposes what is known as 
a No 8 is pre--rred, and most 
of the better grades are packed 
in them. The 
«ype of can 
with the. open- 
ing 2 7-16 inches 
in djameter 
should be used, 
as the. larger 
fruit is more 
easily put into 
them. Peaches 
which are in- 
tended for pie 
are often put in 
| gallon cans, known commercially as 
No 10's. The cost of cans varies, but 
the No 3 may be. bought ordinarily 


intended for pie, which ordinarily in- 
cludes only the grade of small fruit, 
are washed, if necessary, to remove 
grit and dirt, 
rubbed with a coarse cloth. 
then cut in halves, the pit is removed, 
but canned without paring. 

To keep fruit attractive and evenly 
colored it shovld be placed in. cans 
as soon as possible after being pre- 
pared. Exposure to air will- cause it 


Portable Canner of Fair Capacity 
The table grades, 


to discolor rapidly. 
are put into ans by hand. 

pieces are placed flat side down until: 
the can is nearly full, and them; 


shaken so the contents will be fairly® 


solid and uniform as to quantity 
fruit. 


Peaches of all the better grades aré 4 
canned in syrup. This is made by di8-% 
solving from 1% to three pounds sugak@ 


and if very fuzzy are 7 
They are 


in one gallon; water and boiling it for = 


a short time. 


water. 
put up in a very heavy solution. After 


the cans have been filled with t - 
fruit they are filled with the syrup “| 


within % inch of the top. It is me 
best to have the syrup nor fruit co 
in actual contact with the lid, as 
Ainders the soldering process. She 


Heavier syrup may be] 
made by adding more sugar to the 
The better grades are often) 
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HARDER MFG. CO. 


BOX 13 COBLESKILL, W.¥. 















s|Write for Ensilage Facts 


3 \ why you should feed silage,and why you should 


catit Blizzard Ensilage Cutter 


which saves one man’s time and wages, Runson 
least power. Has improved wind elevator, adjust- 
able knives, self-feed table. Wears longest, Is 
guaranteed. Write for “Evidence” and “Why 
Silage Pays.” Latest ¢ stalo og included if yo u will 
ask for it. lfree. A por.al card 

“es will bring them, Write 
ie today. 


Jos. Dick 
Manufacturing 
Company 
1436W. Tuscarawas St, 

Canton, Ohio 





Oursimple yet perfect-fitting doors, 
forming. air-tight silo, entirely pre- 
vent possibility of ensilage spoiling. 
Quick, easy adjustment Without 
hammer or wrench. Free access. 

toerect. Seasoned 










Every silo easy 
white pine orcypressstaves. Refined 
iron hoops form easy ladder. 

Write for free catalogue with proof 
of our claims from delighted users. 
2 ECONOMY SILO & —s. co., 

* Bex 38-8 rederick, Md. 












THE UNADILLA SILO 


Is superior to any other offered. . 


A practical Silo for a sensible 
farmer. 

Write for our “ TWENTY-FIVE 
REASONS” why it is the best. 


We also manufacture Farm 
Water Tubs and are NewEngiand 
representatives for Papec Cutters 
and are in position to quote low 
prices upon receipt of inquiry. 

* Extra discount for early orders. 
Agents wanted. 

The Unadilla Siic Co. inc., Box D, Unadilla, N.Y. 
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on their own merits, 


No Money Required with Order 


Fill Your Stlo--Pay Afterwards 
Write for catalog and information. A postal will do. 
The E. W. ROSS CO., Box 52 Springfield, 0. 











BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTER 
ILOSs 


strongest = simp! 
on the market. A 


ladder of the unusual 
D Tuternntional Silo Oc. 112 Main St. Ldgeeviile, Pa. 








E Philadelphia SILO S 





have a 10-year reputation for strength and efficiency. 
OEY the caly Silos made that pave « an Opening 
inuous Open Front. Our 8 ft. Silo 
equals other” r tt. 3 get capac ~ 8 Over smite 
roof works automatica Ly 
Bilos bane tally packed, Also splendid 1 
eter Teans, Gasoline Engines, Pamps, ee et 











E F F scmichies CO., 130 Fuller Bldg. PHILA, PA 
"6x2 - - - $ 55.64 
10x24 - - - 980.12 
12x26 - - - 104.97 

p Silos 144x2% - - - 127M 
16x90 - - - 154.86 


/ Other sizes in proportion. Ask for New Catalog 


_ GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 


HUDSON FALLS, NW. Y. 


[STRA W BERRY 
apr of pers 





eon each help to make 
lants. We ship to all parte of the Un . 
hera Islands. Write for our free 191) 
|. 4s JONES & 60. Norserymen, Salisbury, Ba. 
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the syrup be added while cold it is a 
common practice to exhaust the cans. 
This operation consists in setting them 
in boiling water from five to seven 
minutes. This heating will expel the 
air found among ‘the Halves of 
peaches, and will materially assist in 
preventing the spoiling of the fruit. 

Now the cans are ready to” be 
capped or sealed. After the tops have 
been brushed freé from particles of 


[5S 


A Tipping Copper 

syrup the caps are put in place and 
surrounded with a bit of soldering 
flux, so &s to assist the adhesion of 
the solder. Then they are sealed with 
the soldering copper, which should be 
heated so as to readily melt the 
solder and spread it evenly around 
the cap. Should difficu!ty be experi- 
enced in the sealing process, the tool 
should be wiped on a damp cloth or 
dipped into a bit of flux. 

The cans are now ready for the 
final process of cooking. In many re- 
spects this is the most important, the 
object being to sterilize the 
contents thoroughly. Should it be 
improperly done the fruit will not 
keep. This consists in ~* completely 
covering the cans with boiling water 
in the vat until the fruit is cooked 
and all germs are destroye’. In case 
the fruit has been exhausted it is at 
once cooked before it cools off. Ten 
minutes is generally considered ad- 
equate for the No 3 can. However, 
it occasionally happens tuat the water 
is cooled when the cans are first 
in. If this is the case the time must 
be reckoned when boiling again be- 
gins. Should the cans “e cooled when 


- 





“F ARM AN D ‘BARN 


gard to ripeness and texture, or if 
varieties are changed. When a cor- 
rect method has been determined it 
should be followed very closely, not 
even varying. a single minute in the 
period of cooking. This is a critical 
operation, and experience and judg- 
ment. may be attained only by e¢on- 
tinued practice. 


The cooking completes the final 
operation, and the fruit is nearly 
ready for market. Special precau- 


tions for the grower to observe are 
the absolute necessity of completely 
sterilizing both the can and the con- 
tents. On this final operation just de- 
scribed hinges success or failure, and 
it cannot be made too emphatic. -No 
matter how much care and pains may 
be devoted to all other steps in the 
process, if this one be not perfect all 
the rest will amount to nothing and 
the fruit will spoil. The absolute 
cleanliness of all utensils and those 
handling the fruit, especially after it 
is pared is of primary importance. If 
the fruit is intended for the general 
market it should be _ attractively 
labeled. This helps materially in es- 
tablishing and maintaining a reputa- 
tion. Such labels serve to advertise 
their goods, and aid materially in at- 
tracting buyers. 

The product: occasionally finds @ 
ready sale in home markets, where it 
may be sold to retail growers and pro- 
vision dealers. Even comparatively 
large quantities are often sold directly 
to the consumer. Should it be found 
necessary to make shipments to larger 
markets, it should be packed in cases. 
The boxes in which the empty cans 
were received will answer this pur- 
pose very well. A word of warning 
may possibly be of some value to the 
intending seller. It is necessary that 





Interior of Old-Time Dairy Barn with Some Good Features 


This kind of an Ohio barn is common enough in the 
tions of the state. It has the old-fashioned wood stanchions, 
The cews.face the walls. * 


etc. The floor is made of concrete. 


dairy sec- 
wood ceiling, 
If the wood 


parts are whitewashed at least twice a year and extra care is given to 


keeping the barn clean a barn of this kind 
much better would it be with modern . metal 
like. 


carriers, more windows and the 


is fairly satisfactory. How 
stanchions, -litter and feed 


It would pay to remodel this barn 


provided the framework of the structure is in good condition. 


first put in the boiling watcr, 15 min- 
utes is commonly th. time necessary. 
No 10 cans require a considerably 
longer period, most authorities usually 
advising 10 to 25 minutes. The can- 
ner should make critical examination 
during the cooking for leaks. These 
are indicated by a continuous rising of 
a series of small bubbles at the same 
place. The can should be taken out 
at once and repaired with the tip- 
ping copper. 

After having been thoroughly 
cooked care should be exercised not 
to stack the cans in a large pile, 
otherwise a sufficiently high degree of 
temperature may be retained so that 


‘) the cooking is continued and the fruit 


will be injured, Some growers pre- 
fer to dip the cans in cold water in 
order to stop the cooking at once. 

A point of exceedingly great impor- 
tance is that the fruit. be thoroughly 
cooked, yet not so much that it will get 
mushy. No set time is applicable to 
all conditions. It is advisable to open 
and examine a can and determine if 
any changes in the cooking process 
are necessary... This is especially true 
if the fruit varies considerably in re- 


all statements regarding the weight, 
identity, quality or place of produc- 
tion be absolutely correct in order 
to comply with the federal food laws. 
Information regarding this point may 
be had by addressing the board of 
food and drug inspection, department 
of agriculttre, Washington, D C. 


Details of Good Corn Culture 


JAMES A. VANDERVORT, MARION CO, W VA 








I grow my corn on a soil that is 
loam and clay, rather of the limestone 
order, Our ground is rather rolling, 
and we graze it principally. Most of 
the past 30 years it has been used as 
a dairy farm. I generally pick out a 
field that either as meadow or pas- 
ture has failed. Thén all the manure 
is hanled from the barn to that field 
and scattered each day during the 
fall“and winter. I usually begin 
plowing. in November, plowing that 
portion where we first scattered the 
manure. I then plow every day that 
the weather will permit if the 
ground is in condition. I aim to put 


_from.15 to 20 tons midnure to an acre, i 
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You waste money 
if you pay a cent 
more than our price 
for aCream we 2 
tor. ou _ can't 
ford to buy from 
anyone at any price 
until you have sent 
£ pone gore of a 

etter asking us for 

Supply Can our special Cream 

Separator offer. W cones roe half of agents” 

prices—we allow you 30 days trial on your 

own farm—you needn’t send us a cent in ad- 
vance, if you prefer not to, 

MACY IS THE BEST AND 

YOU CAN PROVE iT 

end yee as machine on trial so you can find 

gone & te 0 Separator costs more to manu- 

facture the M a. yet our price is half the price 

nts. Easiest cleaned machine because its 

skimming vice is po nor Hoong 

° en ae make it easiest lar tory A. 

oun Zes 5 
he uniddleman's pratt. 


ean this money 
invyour own pocket Wie tolos tai ur special intros 
ductory offer. 


' R.H. MACY & CO, 
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You Insure 
Your Buildings 


against wind and light- 
ning. Do you protect 
them against weathering ? 

Rain and frost get into 
every little grain and crack 
of the boards of an unpainted 
building and cause early rot 
and ruin. 

Paint made of 


“Dutch Boy Painter” 
White Lead 
and genuine linseed oil gives I ty 2 
coating weather can’t get thro It 
saves repair bills and early rebuilding. 

Get ‘‘ Dutch Boy Painter” White Lead for 
your painter—you can tell it by the Dutch Boy 
painter on every keg. 

We want you to write for our “ Heips 
No. 1907" which answer all questions 
about painting. 


National Lead Company 
New York 
8t. Louis 












Cincinnati 
Jobn T. Lewis & Bros, Co., Phiiadelphia 
National Lead 4 Oil Co., Pittsburgh 


Why Rent a Farm 


and be compel 
your 
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Supply Co. 


80 Wall St., New York 


Solicit orders for complete. Fertilizers 
made up to order for dealers, under their 
owa brands. 

_ A fail line of materials clweys on hand 
at reasonable prices. 

First-class materials for Home Mixing 
@ specialty. 

‘ Ground Prepared Lime, both Carbonate 
and Sulphate. 


te Digging Time Coming 
—Buy a Dowden Digger Now 





rye Fy 
aa: the pitts wae repair 
made and whet th vill de. toa be oes od A 
Dowden Mfg. Co., 1177 Elm St., Prairie City, lowa 
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'S ALL THE POTATC 


without cutting them—just enough adjustmen: 
your conditions without cai reving too much n= bys 
in small acreage to pay for 
fect separation. lens light 
“fe Non it. Twoastyles 
105.00 No. 150 is the lighter 
it very simple lines—a great 
bearings, easilyremoved 
eutirely from the sect 


POTATO 
DIGGERS 


of actual use in all sorte of 
their worth. Write to.dey for 
Anniversary vy complete line of potato machin- 
ery, garden wheel hoes ail orchard tools.etc. 
BATEMAY M'F’G 
GRENLOCH. 





up and come: never clogs. Du 
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Cider Press 
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jan Callegtras: 
~ Monarch Machinery Co., 601 Hudson Terminal, New York 





“ing, so the ground will freeze. 





HANDLING SPECIAL CROPS 


putting it-on the sod and plowing it 
under. 

I prefer fall and early spring plow- 
A few 
good freezes after the ground is 
broken up will kill many grubs and 
insects that work on the corn. It also 
makes the ground much = easier to 
tend, and helps it to retain the mois- 
ture better if it should: be a dry sea- 
son. I use the Acme harrow. I con- 
sider it the best there is for preparing 
the ground for corn I harrow the 
ground and roll it till it is thoroughly 
pulverized 

When I go to plant, which is about 
May 1-10, I runa harrow directly ahead 
of the corn planter to destroy any 
weeds that may have started. As our 
ground is too rolling to lay it off 
both ways, I use a one-horse corn 
planter, laying the rows about 3% to 
4 feet apart. Then I plant my corn 
so that it will stand one stalk in a 
place from 12 to 16 inches apart. 
Just before the corn comes through 
the ground I run the weeder over it 
to break the crust and to destroy any 
weeds that may be starting. 

I keep cultivating constantly the 
corn, first running over it with a 
light harrow, and from then on a 
common  five-shovel cultivator. I 
usually go as dcep as I can the first 
time I go over it with a cultivator, 
then give shallow cultivation after the 
roots begin to reach out. The drier 
the weather the oftener I stir the 
ground; that’s to obtain the moisture. 
We go through with the hoe, and 
any weeds between he hills are cut 
out. I cultivate until about the time 
it begins to tascel. 

I drill the fertilizer in with the 
corn, using about 150 pounds to the 
acre, as I think- it starts the corn 
quickly, and the irsee s are not so apt 
to bother the corn when fertilizer is 
used. I select my seed when gather- 
ing the corn, selecting the best. Then 
I store it in a good, dry place. I 
never have any trouble in getting a 
stand of rn. 

I usually follow the corn with oats, 
clover and timothy, and if I don’t get 
a stand of grass I*break the oats 
stubble and put it in wheat and 
grass. I raise from 75 to 80 bushels 
corn to the acre. 





Potatoes Upset Local Wisdom 


CHARLES HOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, DEL 


About four years ago D. R. Merritt 
moved here from Aroostook county, 
Me, where potatoes are the principal 
crop. He purchased a 165-acre farm 
and introduced potato growing in an 
extensive way, planting about 20 acres 
annually since the first year, when he 
put out four. He had intended plant- 
ing a larger acreage but the neigh- 
bors discouraged him by declaring 
that paying crops could not be raised 
for market in this section. But be- 
ing so well pleased with his four 
acres he has since been planting a 
larger amount,and it is now no un- 
common thing to see many others 
raising five to 20 acres of potatoes. 

Last season Mr Merritt’s average 
yield was 200 bushels an acre, which 
was five bushels more than he raised 
the previous season. He sold them 
for 58 cents a bushel delivered at his 
nearest railway station, giving him 
$116 an acre. This is not a bad show- 
ing for Delaware land. Most of his 
potatoes were sold to Pittsburg deal- 
ers, who. paid him 5 cents more a 
bushel than they were paying other 
growers at the same time. This was 
due to the size and quality. 

Mr Merritt aims to get his pota- 
toes pla‘ted in March, but owing to 
the backward season this year they 
were not planted until April, A po- 
tato planter is used to plant tren, a 
digger to harvest them and what he 
terms a horse hoe-to keep them free 
from weeds, This saves much labor 
over the old-time method when. they 
were: planted, hoed. and harvested by 
hand... He plants about 3 inches be- 
low the level of the ground and raises 
a hill about 3. inches above, leaving 
the pieces covered about 6 inches 
deep. The hills are never allowed to 
get any lower,, Mr Merritt..being a 


firm believer in hill’ culture. They 
are cultivated about three times be- 
fore they come up and once a week 
afterwards as long as the vines will 
permit. During the season’ they are 
sprayed five times with bordeaux, 
Northern grown seed is used, .as he 
believes this produces’ potatoes of 
best quality. A dressing of 
pounds of fertilizer an acre is used. 
It analyses 5-6-7 and costs about $30 
a ton. This still leaves a profit of 
more than $100 an acre for the use 
of land and labor. A brand analyzing 
7-7-7 has been tried, but he says it 
contains too much nitrogen and makes 
the potatoes soggy. He grows the 
Irish Cobbler almost exclusively, hav- 
ing tried some other varieties, but 
Says none are as good sellers as the 
Cobbler. 


Distribution of Bxpert Apples 


The figures made public the latter 
part of April concerning the export 
trade in apples from the United 
States show that New York was the 
leading shipping point with a total 
of 650,389 barrels for the season just 
closed, Boston coming in a close sec- 
ond with 492,806. Halifax and Mon- 
treal, which in the two previous Sea- 
sons stood first and second in ship- 
ments, fell far behind Boston during 
the season just ended. Shipments 
from the various ports compared 
with those of the two previous sea- 
sons are as follows: 

Apple Exports Past Three Years 
1910-1 1909-10 1908-9 
493,806 189,013 
650,389 360,989 
95,361 86,134 

172,729 356,845 
220,439 
St John 


602,339 
6,401 50,736 
Annapolis — 16,908 
Totals ....1,639,125 1,562,964 
Of the total exports in 1910-1 of 
1,689,125 barrels Liverpool received 
647,388, London 448,153, Glasgow 
321,426, Manchester 83,846, various 
other ports 138,312. 


> 


We Cut Asparagus on Friday and 
very close on Saturday morning. Then 
sell up to 6 or 7 o’clock on Saturday 
evening. We go over the ground with 
a two-horse cultivator on Saturday 
afternoon, and turn some dirt over 
the rows. This covering destroys 
some weeds. The next Saturday we 
usually go over the plantation with a 
disk attachment and uncover the rows 
slightly. By that method we prevent 
Sunday work to a great extent, and 
keep the weeds down.—[R. H. Gar- 
rahan,. Luzerne County, Pa. 





Boston .. 
New York. 
Portland .. 
Montreal . 
Halifax .. 





Asparagus has always been a pet 
of mine. It has enabled me to plant 
my orchards. I prefer Palmetto. My 
seed cost $5 a pound. An expert 
from Washington told me I had 
planted a strain of Palmetto that was 
rust resistant because of the bloom on 
it. I plant rows 6 feet apart. Some 
of our best growers plant farther 
than that. It is only a question of 
time when the plantation will get too 
thick. I haul to the general market 
in Philadelphia. In place of jute or 
rafia I use a.red ribbon to tie the 
bunches; it attracts attention. Little 
points -like this are needed in our 
business. I had a little trouble at 
first with the ribbon. The color ran, 
but last year I succeeded in finding a 
ribbon that does not run. It is only 
cotton, but the bunches of asparagus 
look very pretty tied up with it. 
{Horace Roberts, Burlington, County, 
N J. 


Home Mending 


Whenever a farm begins to show wear, 
Whenever it looks in need of repair 
Then your head you scratch. 
Tt’s easy to make it look very nice 
By following well this tested advice: 
Sow a garden patch. 
—({M. G. Kains. 


Strain Milk at once after” milking, 
while still._warm. If allowed to cool, 
the separatér is likely to clog, and 
too much fat is lost in the skim milk, 
and the eold skim milk when fed to 
ealves is likely to cause scours and 


tyleertin’ 








The season has not been especiaih 
favorable to tobacco plants in Op 
and the dry weather, combined with) 
the late spring, gave plants a rathe 
poor start. The preparation of fields’ 
has also been backward, since : 
ground was too hard and dry to work 
well. Prospects are for slightly re 
duced acreage. In Pennsylvania the 
acreage will be increased this year, 
that is, if weather conditions continag 
favorable up to the time of trang” 
planting. Plants are in good condi- — 
tion, although slightly retarded ty | 
the cold, late spring. In New York, 
however, the acreage may be reduced 
slightly. 

New England tobacco operations © 
are about two weeks late this year, 
and the dry weather has caused ree” 
setting of beds in many instanceg,” 
However, to date no scarcity of pleews 
for setting is predicted. A large acre. - 
age will be devoted to shade- -STown 
tobaeco and much tobacco will be 
primed this year. In Wisconsin pros. © 
pects are for a normal acreage, and” 
the transplanting time will be about = 
the same as usual. Plants are plentl § %, 
ful and growing vigorously. 


Wilh Increase Pennsylvania Acreage 
About the same acreage of tobacco” 
will be planted as last year. The sea- = 
son been iate, but plants are well | 
started.—_[H. W. K., Windsor, Pa. @ 

Transplanting has not yet begun © 
It is a week to 10 days behind the 
normal. The condition of the soil at” 
present is good, plants fairly good. 
Acreage will be about the same.—[A, 
F., Clinton County, Pa. 

Plants are backward and acreage ~ 
will be about the same as in 1910 
(M. B., Narvon, Pa. 

There probably will be an increase ~ 
in acreage provided the cold and 
backward spring has not cut down | 
supply of plants. The 1910 crop was ; 
of exceptionally good quality and has | 
see the increase in acreage 

E. K., Salunga, Pa. 

"hots to late spring plants afte 
backward and transplanting will bev 
about two weeks iate. In northeri 
parts of Lancaster Co planting will 
be earlier than in eastern sections” 
Acreage will be increased. 4 
dealers report a very dull market. 4 

W., Kinzers, Pa. Ss 

Transplantin will not take place 
before June 10-15. Acreage will ; 
about the same as last year. —[W. 

G.,. Jersey Shore, Pa. a 

Cigar léaf acreage will be increased) 
in York Co about 25% over that of 
1910. Large numbers of farmers 
guiting buriey, notwithstanding ) ot 

t that this soil is well adapted te 
that variety. On the other han 
buyers often purchase cigar leaf for) 
less than production. Transplanting” 
will begin about June 1, if the weath?= 
er is right.—[H. L. P., Dallas 
town, Pa. 

Plants have been retarded in 
growth by cold weather. The sed “4 
is .three weeks behind the norm 
year. Soil conditions have be 
somewhat improved by the use 
more fertilizer than in other ye 
and young plants are growing w@ 
Some growers will be ready for tram 
planting by June 1. Acreage will 
increased about 25% more than n0 
mal, owing to good prices last ye 
There wil! be a different kind of ? 
bacco raised, that of a heavy leaf t 
ing preferred on account of weigh 
Farmers in general are making @ 
periments with different grades 
fertilizer.—[C. H., Columbia, Pa. 

Season Is Late in Ohio ~ 

Transplanting will not commen 
before the first or second week 
June A fair amount of plowing 
yet to be done and we need two 
thice rains to get the ground in go 
shape.—[J. C. C., Germantown, 

Ground is not yet in very 80 
shape for ,tobacco and we will 
transplant; before June 1-5. Yo 
plants are not especially thrifty sine 
weather is too dry. Acreage 
probably be normal. Dutch will 
Planted mostly in this township 
no Spanish.—[W. F. T., Covington, *% 

Acreage will not be materi 
changed. and I do not believe thet 

ll be as much seed leaf raised 4 
inne year on account of low DP 
to ggltTO Page. 760.) 
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A Successful Duck Farm 


J. E. QUINN 





It is easy to raise ducks, provided 
you know how to do it. George W. 
Blatchley knows h« but his knowl- 
edge has been acquired only after 
hard work and rugged experience. He 
js the proprietor of the White Bra- 


gilian duck farm in Monmouth county, 
NJ. He raises ducks for market, and 
thus has no eggs. or breeding stock 
for sale. His story of duck raising 
contains many p< that ought to 
prove profitable to others who expect 
to engage in this work, as well as to 
those who are meeting with but indif- 
fereni success, 

In the spring of 1900 he was living 
on a rented farm in Pennsylvania. As 
a side issue to farming he purchased 
a 200-egg incubator, built a small 
brooding house and raised chickens 

with fair success. One day while 
away from home a lamp set fire to 
and burned the inside of his brooding 
house, killing all of his young chicks, 
The fire would have burned the house 
entire had not his wife and a lady 
visitor formed a bucket brigade and 
extinguished the blaze. 

While casting about to find a better 
method of brooding, his attention was 
directed to White Brazilian ducks. He 
was so pleased with their appearance 


ints 


This was rather slow, as our principal 
resources were pluck and muscle. Our 
neighbors shook their heads and 
waited for the sheriff to come and sell 
us out, But he did not come. In- 
stead, we now have a good, comfert- 
able house and a barn, two © duck 
houses, one 16x100 feet, the other 
24x48, a brooding house 24x84 feet, 
with concrete floor and a good hot- 
water heating system. Here the duck- 
lings are kept until they are large 
enough to live without heat. Besides 
these we have a small incubator 
house and a picking house, 16x20 
feet, with a cement floor. 

“The 16% acres that, as one neigh- 
bor expressed it, ‘would not raise an 
objection’ when I bought it; has re- 
sponded to working, with a liberal 
application of duck fertilier, and now 
is in a high state of cultivation. We 
gradually increased our plant until 
we raise 5000 ducklings a year, and 
are satisfied to stop at-that number 
until the labor problem is satisfac- 
torily solved. 

“We started here with Plymouth 
Rock fowls, White Pekin and White 
Brazilian ducks, but the chickens and 
the Pekins gave way to the White 
Brazilian ducks, which have been our 
specialty. for several yez for rea- 
sons too numerous to mention. 
Methods Found Satisfactory 


“Our method,” said Mr Blatchley, 
‘is purely our own, one that we 
originated and have followed for the 
past seven years. We furnish Mrs 
Duck with a good nest, the same as 
we would for Mrs Hen. She selects 
her nest, and after depositing 16 to 
25 eggs she begins her five weeks’ 
job of incubating. I have never seen 
a fowl of any kind, nor any device in- 


ars, 

















Breeding Flock of Ever Interesting Toulouse Geese 


To utilize marshy ground and damp pastures, geese are highly profit- 


able to keep. 
food that other 
Toulouse, which 


is very domestic 


and easily, kept. 


They feed themselves for at least half the year and consume 
farm stock would pass by. 


The most popular breed is the 
The geese illustrated 


in this picture: weigh up to 24 peunds each, 


that he purchased five, including one 


drake. He took them home early in 
April, and in the course of several 
days they began to lay. During’ the 


summer they laid enough eggs to hatch 
8 ducklings. - Out of this number 
their enterprising owner lost but four, 
two being caught by hawks. 


Ducks Pay Better than Fowls 


“Believing this to be an improve- 
Ment on the chicken business,” said 
Mr Blatchley, “my wife and I kept 10 
ducks and two drakes, and they pro- 
duced 300 ducklings for market the 
next season, doing all .he hatching. 
We began to think there were great 
Pessibilities.in duck raising. The next 
thing was to choose a location, and so 
We selected an abandoned plot of 16% 
with an apology for a house, 
adjoining the railroad station, as the 
ideal spot. We are close to the shore 
Market for the summer trade, and to 
the large New York and Newark mar- 


Ss kets for winter trade. 


“Once located, we 


began building 


e improvirig eur place as fast as we 











UMI 


. eed gai n the ‘wherewithal’ to do #0. 
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emacs 


vented by man, that can equal her in 
incubating. 
25 ducks at a time. 


“As soon as the ducklings are dry | 
into boxes in a warm | 


we put them 
Place in the brooder: house, where 
they are kept for two or three days, 
until they learn to eat well. Then 
they are placed in the brooder pen, 
where they can run under the warm 
pipes. The pens are so arranged that 
they can be cooled off gradually, and 
the ducklings are moved every week 
to a cooler brooder until they can .be 
moved into a house with no heat. At 
10 to 12 weeks old they are killed 
and dry picked. The duck is ready 
for market-in 10 weeks and weighs 
about four pounds; the drake matures 
for market in 12 weeks and weighs 
seven pounds, 

“They are fed om soft feed, consist- 
ing of bran, middlings, corn meal, 
meat and other food in. proportion, 
varying according to age and require- 
ments. The pens are kept clean and 
dry by heral applications of sawdust. 
No water \except for drinking is al- 


WATER FOWL 





She often hatches 20 to | 


dicks have a small swimming pool.” 
The White Brazilian is pronounced 
superior to all others in quality, His 
prepared stock of 12 to 15 tons yearly 
will not half fill his’ orders.. Now he 
sells only to retail dealers and to the 
better class of hotels. He has not sold 
a barrel of stock in the open market 
during the past three years. 





Mustard for Hens 





An interesting experiment in poul- 
try feeding has been conducted over a 
period of a year by a Welsh poultry- 
man to test the value of mustard for 
laying hens. The results are recorded 
in Monthly Hints on Poultry, a Bristol 
publication. Eighteen Buff Orpington 
pullets that had never laid were 





se- | 


lected for the test, divided into three | 


lots of six, the first of which were 
given ordinary food, the second the 
same food plus % ounce spent cap- 
sicum daily, and the third the same 
food with one teaspoonful ground 
mustard daily. The cost of the latter 
Was about 12 cents a bird for the 
entire year. This, by the way, is a 
considerable addition, but the results 
more than paid for it by the greater 
number of eggs laid where mustard 
was used, as the following table 
shows: 


Eggs Laid During Year 


Quarter Ordinary Capsicum Mustard 
food addition addition 

2 Serre See eee | 108 222 
Second ....+....227 291 310 
THITG occ ckcse cee 275 284 
Fourth ......+..209 231 207 
Totals ........914 905 1,023 


The gain during the first six months 
was considerably in favor of the mus- 
tard feeding, but was not so good 
during the other six months. Finan- 
cially the results were: 
pen fed on ordinary food $23.74, cap- 
sicum addition $23.30, mustard addi- 
tion $28.04. Thus for an expenditure 
of 97 cents the sales were greater. So 
far as could be seen the mustard-fed 
hens kept in perfect condition all the 
time. It would appear, therefore, that 
this valuable aid to digestion may be 
used for poultry with great advantage 
during the winter months, but is not 
needed at other periods. 


Use of Front Legs Lost—F. C. V., 
Ohio, has a young ‘amb that has lost 
the use of its front legs. It is hard to 
say just what the trouble is, although 
if not caused by an injury it is due to 
imperfect development of the nervous 
system. There is nothing to-do but 
see that it is comfortable and well 
fed, it being so young the troublé is 
very likely to disappear shortly. 
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Steel Fence Post 


Cheaper Than Wood 
and More Durable 


Many years of experiment 
ing with metal fence posts 
have developed this post. 
It is now thoroughly practi- 
cal, filling every requirement 
on the farm, in the town, for 
railroads and wherever fence 
posts are used. 


Made of tough steel, heavily 
zinc coated. Durability 
proven by us—ten yeafs’ 
actual use showing good as 
new. Means a big reduc- 
tion in fence cost and 
maintenance. 
40-page catalog sent free, ity 
here. Ask 


illustrating and describing. 
for it. 

es and quote 
irect. 








Sold by dealers eve 
dealer to show sam 
prices, or write us 


American Steel & Wire Co. 
New York: 
Charch Street 


Denver : San Francisco: 
First Net. Bank Bldg. 16th and Folsom,Sts, 


Chicago: 
115 Adams Street w 
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Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


and it soupaine today the standard 
back i 
t, wi zones success = 
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se it, no matter or 
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KILLS:ALL TICKS 


ONE DIPPING 


years prove truth of this & 
“Wars Gok ood ot abtshens 
if you use 


Fist 
Cooper Dip 


dip that kills ALL ticks in ONE dir 
is sure scab destroyer. growth 

quality of wool. Perfect skin tonic. 
on market 


booklet free 
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Returns from Twenty Steers 


E, J. HUMPHREY, WOOD COUNTY, W VA 








During the past winter I had 20 
head of cattle in the feed lot. On 
October 21, 1910, they averaged 1096 
pounds and cost $5.08 a hundred, or 
$1113.20. The steers were sold Feb- 
ruary 20, 1911, at $5.871%4. They 
brought $75.85 a head. Their cost at 
the start was $55.66, which left a 
profit of $20.19 to cover cost of feed, 
labor, ete. The steers were on feed 
122 days and gained 195 pounds, or 
1.6 pounds daily. During the feeding 
period they consumed 472 bushels 
corn, which at 68 cents amounted to 
$321. 255 shocks of fodder at 15 cents, 
or $38.25, 14 tons weedy hay at $6, 
or $84, and labor for feeding, $41.54. 
This made the total cost $483.80. Fol- 
lowing after the steers was a funch of 
hogs which brought $80 profit, and 
a fine lot of manure was left on the 
farm. 

Ten of the 
grades, pretty 
These were bought in Ohio one year 
before I began to feed them. - They 
were wintered on corn fodder and 
hay, with a little corn during the 
latter part of the winter. This was 
to get them in good trim for grass. 
During the summer they had the run 
of a blue grass pasture and were on 
this until placed in the feed lot. I 
figured their value at this time at 5 
cents a pound. The other 10 were 
Angus steers, not quite as well bred 
as the Shorthorns. These were bought 
some 40 miles from my home, and 
after being driven and put in the lot 
they were weighed. They drifted 74 
pounds a head, which is above the 
usual drift, but the weather was very 
dry and hot, and this no doubt ac- 
counts for the loss. These cattle went 
in at a cost of $517 a hundred. At the 
time if going into the feed lot they 
were in pretty good flies: and would 
do for a butcher if he was not par- 
ticular as’ to what ‘ie killed. They 
were put in a small yard and could 
go on the ground floor under the barn. 
where they were fed ear corn cut 
with a corn slicer. This corn was fed 
in troughs twice a day, and corn ‘fod- 
der was fed in racks in the yard, 

Very little corn was fed at first, 
starting with less than a bushel at a 
feed and increasing a little every 
other day until four bushels were 
daily fed to the 20 cattle. During the 
last three weeks another bushel was 
added, and all of the fodder that they 
would eat up clean was given. A 
little alfalfa hay was fed once a day 
and some clover and timothy mixed a 
part of the time. WBWighteen hogs were 
run after these cattle, and they did 
not keep the corn cleaned up very 
well. A few more hogs should have 
been provided, and then all would 
have still gotten plenty to eat. The 
cattle were never confined in stalls, 
but had the run cf fhe barn and the 
lot all the time. Straw and stalks 
were used to keep the yard as clean 
as possible, but in very rainy weather 
this was not possible. I like to have 
the cattle lie down as much as pos- 
sible, but this they will not do in the 
mud. Neither will they put on as 
many pounds standing in a dirty yard 
as they will if they have a good place 
in which to lie down. 

I like to use plenty of straw, so 
as to keep cattle comfortable, and this 
contributes toward making a fine 
large pile of manure, which really rep- 
resents the large profit in the feeding 
business. In fact, if it were not for 
the manure pile feeding cattle would 
be done at a loss. The Shorthorn 
steers finished the best when sold, 
but haying been on the farm a year 
before the Angus were brought they 
had the advantage both as to age and 
treatment. The steers were sold to a 
home butcher and brought as much 
or more than they would had they 
been shipped -to a general-.market. 


Shorthorn 
full blood, 


steers were 
close to 


The gain on this bunch of cattle was 
not as much as I had had other win- 
ters, but it was not far from the aver- 
age, however.’ The cattle paid a fair 
price for the rough feed they ate, 
and through them I realized 68 cents 
a bushel for the corn they consumed, 
which was 10 cents a bushel more 
than the market price here. 

I have been feeding cattle for 25 
years and have realized all the way 
from 35 cents to $1 a bushel out of 
the corn fed, I have not got the 
silo fever yet, but am getting near 
enough to be in danger of infection. 
From reports of feeding silage to fat- 
tening cattle I have no doubt that it 
will pay me. The feeding business has 
been a pretty close one for several 
years because of the high price of 
stockers. The prices of stock Cattle 
and fat cattle have been so near to 
each other that there is not much of 
a margin to bring profit to the feeder. 
It is a problem that I do not know 
how we are going to solve. 

We are compelled to have manure 
in order to maintain the fertility of 
the land, and people who live very far 
from the cities can’t look to these 
centers as a source of manure supply. 
They have got to make it themselves. 
Feeding stock, therefore, seems neces- 
sary. I wish someone were wise 
enough to look into the future and 
tell us poor. stock-feeding mortals 
where we can get stock cattle at rea- 
sonable prices and where we can sell 
fat cattle at prices that will net us a 
fair price for the feed to pay the 
original cost and for the labor and 
risk of doing the work. To feed cat- 
tle simply for the manure secured is 
pretty risky. Some money returns are 
necessary also. 


Stand for Fair Remuneration 
GEORGE MILLER, ORANGE COUNTY, N Y 





How will farmers be able to regu- 
late the price received for milk? At 
present, according to market reports, 
the production of milk is being over- 
done. Is this so? If the distributer 
would knock a quart from the retail 
price to the consumer instead of the 
producer, would not the present sur- 
plus disappear? The farmers are, I 
believe, today producing a cleaner and 
better quality of milk for the New 
York city markets than ever before, 
ad from personal experience I know 
they are not receiving their just por- 
tion of the prices paid by the con- 
sumer. 

There are several ways of accom- 
plishing this, the main one is to join 
the dairymen’s league and work one 
with the other in such perfect har- 
mony that the great result will be 
accomplished. It seems to me when 
we have the proper number of pro- 
ducers enrolled that we can control 
the supply, which in turn will create 
the demand. Let co-operative butter 
and cheese factories be erected at 
given points. They need not be great 
and expensive plants, but just large 
enough to do their work and work 
up a certain percentage of miik, just 
letting enough liquid milk reach the 
markets to keep them in a healthy 
condition; this will in turn regulate 
the price to the producer. 

Then each producer should aim to 
produce as nearly an equal amount 
of milk at all seasons of the year as 
possible, thus cutting off all danger 
of a@ great surplus and shortage at 
certain seasons of the year. Then, 
too, we should aim to raise our own 
cows instead of depending upon the 
farmer living too far,from the me- 
tropolitan market to ship milk profit- 
ably, thus getting better cows than 
under the present system of buying. 

Brother farmers, wake up. Join 
the league, educate yourselves to the 
situation, then act, the opportunity is 
yours. Will you accept? .Or will you 
continue to travel in the same old 
rut, take the same old price month 
after month, regardles of conditions? 





Toe Crack—E. A., New York, has a 
horse that ‘thas a crack in one hoof at 
the toe; it does not yet cause lame- 
ness, but owner fears that it may do 
so later. The best treatment for a 
crack j)of this nature in the hoof. is to 
thin the orn down at the top of the 
hoof each side of the crack (so that 
it can be dented with the thumb 
nail} in the shape of a letter V, then 
with a white hot “feather” firing iron 
score a line just where the horn and 
hair meet. This wiil cause the ani- 


Millicns in Autatiidillics 


The growth of the automobile in. 
dustry in.10 years is one of the ‘re. 
markable phases of the business 
world, Under date of April 25, 1911, 
director of the census, 
Durand, sends out some interesting 
preliminary figures. 

The number of establishments for 
manufacturing automobiles increased 
from 57 in 1899 to 316 in 1909, the 
latest figures available. In value of all 
products Michigan leads, followed by 
Ohio, Indiana and New York in the 
order named. In 1909 a total of 127,- 
289 machines were made, with a value 
of $165,000,000. This may be com- 
pared with only 3723 automobiles 
made in 1899, having a value of $4,- 
548,000. 

A striking fact, says Mr Durand, ig 
the consistent development of the 
automobile industry in the states in 
which the carriage and wagon indus- 
try was of great importance. 

In addition to the four states 
named as leaders others *re turning 
out automobiles of enormous value, 
For instance, in Connecticut about 
3000 machines in the census year 
valued at $7,406,000, Wisconsin 5641 
machines valued at $7,157,000, Massa- 
chusetts 3467 valued at $6,233,000. 
Other states shew a large aggregate 
product. As to kind of power used, 
gasoline is so general as to be almost 
universal, although 2376 steam cars 
were made in 1909, with the valuation 
of close to . -,500,000. It is significant 
that twice as many touring cars are 
made as runabouts. No figures are 
presented as to distribution, but it will 
be recalled by readers of this journal 
that sales of automobiles to farmers 
have shown marvelous increase in the 
recent past; and were data for 1910 
available, doubtless the magnitude of 
the industry would be further em- 
phasized. 


Missouri Chief Josephine’s Work 


PROF C. H. ECKELS, MISSOURI 





The following statement in regard 
to the ration received by Missouri 
Chief Josephine and the details re- 
garding her production for the year 
has been prepared to meet the 
numerous reguests that have been 
made for this information. 

This cow is a registered Holstein, 
and was bred by Mr M. E. Moore of 
Cameron, Mo, although born and 
raised on the college farm. The sire 
was Missouri Chief Bassano, a well- 


known animal in the show ring a few. ~ 


years ago. On her mother’s side this 
cow is descended from Empress 
Josephine 34d. 


beginning of her milk record, and her 
normal weight is about 1400 pounds. 
She has always been a heavy milker, 
having produced over 93 pounds a day 
in her second milking period. As @ 
two-year-old she produced 
pounds milk in the year. 


Beginning six days after calving, an” 4 





official seven-day test was made which 
showed an average per cent cf fat 
of 4.1. One day the per cent of fat 
was 4.8 
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The highest production of milk for 
one day was 110.2 pounds. The most) 
striking thing about the milk record 
is the enormous production of 17,0 
pounds for the first six months. UB® 
to the time this record was made 4 
far surpassed anything recorded fof 
this length of time. The total pro 
duced for the year falls 571 pour 
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Josephine was some- 7% 
thing past seven years of age at the 
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: ter fat production Missouri Chief 
Josephine ranks fourth in the breed. 


Much interest has been manifested 
in the method of feeding this cow. 
However, it should not be expected 


that very much can be learned from 
it that may be applied to the feeding 
of the ordinary or small-producing 
cow. We fed nothing but ordinary 
feeds mixed in such proportions as we 
eonsidered most suitable. The mixture 


fed throughout nearly all of her milk- 
jng period was made up as follows: 
Corn meal 100 pounds, bran 100 
pounds, oats 100 pounds, oil meal 30 
pounds, cottonseed meal 30 pounds, 
gluten feed 15 pounds, and salt seven 


was fed as much 
she seemed to re- 


pounds. This cow 
of this mixture as 


quire, according to the judgment of 
* the herdsman. In addition to this 
grain ration she received alfalfa and 
eowpea hay, corn silage, some dried 
beet pulp, and in the summer time 
some green feed. 

An absolutely accurate statement as 


to the feeding for the entire year can- 
not be given, but for most purposes a 
statement as to what was fed at a 
particular time will serve the purpose. 
While this cow was producing 100 
pounds milk a day or more she re- 
ceived 24 pounds of the above grain 
mixture and four pounds dried beet 
pulp. With this she received about 
15 pounds hay a day and 20 pounds 
silage. When the milk flow decreased 
the feed was, of course, decreased as 
well. 





Increased Oleo Output 


The report of the Un'‘:ed States 
revenue officer f the Chicago dis- 
trict, where most of the oleo is made, 
shows that the output of uncolored 
oleo in 1910 was almost double the 
output of 1907. In other words, dur- 
ing four years the manufacturers of 





uncolored oleo doubled their sales. 
During 1910 more than 91,460,000 
pounds were manufactured in Chi- 
cago. On the other-hand, the output 


of colored oleo was only one-half as 
much in 1910 as it was in 1907. From 
something over 4,000,000 pounds man- 
ufactured at the earlier date the out- 
put dropped to slightly over 2,000,000 
pounds last year. It seems that the 
uncolored oleo as now manufactured, 
even without the use of coloring mate- 


rial, is slightly tinted, and this tint 
seems to be partially responsible, at 
least, for the increased demand. At 


any rate, this is the explanation given 
by the revenue officer 

In all probability the very high pfice 
of butter during 1909 and 1910 ac- 
counts in a large measure for the con- 
sumption of butter substitutes, even 
though they do not have the color of 
butter. This condition proves con- 
Clusively that the present tax on col- 
ored“dleo will not put oleo manufac- 
turers out of business. 


Autos and Crops 


YORK COUNTY FARMER, PENNSYLVANIA 








The farmers of this section are pre- 
Paring for corn. Vegetation of all 
kinds has been held back by the cold 
Weather, but the warm sunshine of 
the past week has started growth. 
Fruit trees are full of blossoms and 
Promise a large crop of all kinds of 
fruit. Winter wheat, which had a 
Poor chance of making much’ head- 
‘Way for a long time, is now growing. 
While the crop will not be as large 
@s last season,- yet there may be a 
fairly good harvest. 

The township highways, which have 
» been in bad condition during the win- 
fer, are getting dry. By the use of 
“broad-tired wagons we hope they 
soon get level and become 
Smooth in sections that have state 
highways. They are of great benefit 
those who have 
Much travel. .- There are sections of 
this county which have long stretches 
|e good road,.on which autos can be 
Seen as many as a dozen times a Gday. 
Yet they don’t appear to be going ‘or 
Coming from any business center. 
Automobiles should be taxed as per- 
property, and should also pay 
™@ royalty of 1-10 cent a mile to the 
Secunty in which they are asse 
Both of these revenues should go 
tward maintaining and improving 
me public roads, In this way the man 





who has no business to attend to ex- 
cept to run his machine back and 


forward at a speed which: makes the. 


road dangerous to the traveling pub- 
lic, will pay at least a small portion 
of his share toward maintaining his 
route of pleasure. 

The market conditions of this sec- 
tion have not changed much during 
the past few weeks.. Horses bring 
$150 to $200, cows $40 to. $80, hogs 
as high as $12 a hundred pounds, 
butter 20 to 25 cents a pound and 
eggs 15 cents a dozen. Good hay 
is worth $12 to $15 a ton. 


Farmers’ Party for Protection 


DEMETER 








We are not sure but the time has 
come, or is rapidly approaching, when 
a farmers’ party must needs’ be 
forméd for protection of the farmers’ 
interests. We say, farmers’ party not 
grangers’ party. The grange cannot 
go into partisan politics as an organ- 
ization, or order, hut being com- 
posed of farmers the members of the 
grange can unite with other farmers 
who are not grangers in a party sim- 
ply and solely to see that the farmers 
of the country are represented in 
state and national legislatures by men 
who will place the interests of agri- 
culture above republican, democratic 
or any other interests. Take the reci- 
procity question, Both parties are 
playing for the farmers’ vote: e 
farmer and his affairs do not interest 
either. A republican or a democratic 
president next year is what each is 
aiming at. Agricultural interests are 
secondary and _ relatively unimpor- 
tant. How can the farmer ever secure 
fairtreatment or agriculture its just 
deserts when such conditions exist in 
congress? 

What we have in mind is simply a 
farmers’ organization made up ofere- 
publicans and democrats, all farmers. 
On party issues they would divide 
along present political lines, but 
whenever any question should arise 
vitally affecting the interests of agri- 


MAKING AND MARKETING MILK 
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could get more consideration for 
their interests at Washington than 
they now have, Until they so organ- 
ize they need expect no more than 
they now get. 


Best Pennsylvania Oats 


Judging from the yields obtained 
from different varieties of oats tested 
in Pennsylvania since 1906 the follow- 
ing herds are recommended: Japan 
has given the largest yield. of grain 
and the largest yield of straw. Other 
varieties approaching Japan in yield 
of grain are: Long’s White Tartar, 
Fourth of July, Lincoln and Irish 
Victor. The Sixty Day variety and the 
Joanette have both out-yielded the 
Japan during the last three years. 
They did not produce as much straw, 
however. The Sixty Day is a very 
early sort. 

For two years tests have been made 
with the Kherson variety. It is early 
and closely resembles Sixty Day. Dur- 
ing the two years it has out-yielded 
the Japan, but not the Sixty Day. One 
disadvantage of the Sixty Day and the 
Kherson is the color of the grain. 
They are yellow varieties and do not 
sell as well as the white sorts. 











Other 


good meditim maturing varieties are: | 


Liberty, Heavy Weight Champion, Sil- 


ver Mine, White Maine, Czar -of Russia | 


and Big Four. Winter oats has not 
been grown successfully. Many trials 
have been made, but in every case the 
winter has been too severe to get good 
results, 





Milk Prices Unsatisfactory—Farm- 
ers are not generally satisfied with 
the milk prices made for the next six 
months. When the price of feed and 
the increased cost of help are taken 
into consideration, there certainly is 
a loss in producing milk. We had a 
perfect right to expect to receive at 
least last year’s price for the summer 
months. The larger share of the 
dairies are composed of winter milk- 
ers, and if they were not it would be 
unnecessary to feed mill feeds. I am 









The Junior Tattoo 


For the early morning start the Junior 
Tattoo gently but insistently calls the 
farmer and his household. Every home 
should have several. You cannot resist 
its morning greeting. You must get up. 
Every twenty seconds for five minutes its cheery 
voice peals forth, wnless the silent switch is 
turned. Carry it in your traveling bag; it is not 
much larger than a watch. 
Price $1.75 (in Canada duty extra) 

Most good dealers sell the Junior Tattoo, but 
if yours doesn’t, send bis name and the price for as 
maay as you want. We will ship prepaid. In arich 
leather case (red or black) $3. Write for interesting 
booklet’ The Uprising of John Hancoch—Salesman” 


a: ~ tet — - 141 Hamitton Sr. 
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culture, such as Canadian or Mexican confident that under these conditions | £f ssed g seam and ¥ . Galvanized 
reciprocity, parcel post, tariff or free there is no profit whatever at the | Conductor Pipe Eave Trough Fi I, 
trade on agricultural products, etc, summer prices. in my judgment, | ¥!!l pay you to send for catalog and prices, Free. 
those representatives of the farmers’ there will be a scarcity of milk next | The Niles Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Niles, Ohie 
party should stand together, for agri- Aug and Sept. The only thing that 

culture and the farmers’ welfare first; will act otherwise is a much more 

for partisan politics, trusts and mo- favorable season to milk production | fs Binder Twine, 6 1-2c Ib. 
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There may be money in 


But when prices are low 
DE LAVAL separator, 
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Nor could there be any greater mistake 
than to be tempted to buy an inferior separa- 
tor at a trifle less first cost on this account. 


prices are high with a second or third grade 
separator or even without any at all. 


with its greater 
saving and more economical operation than 
any other, usually marks the dividing line 
between profit and loss in dairy farming. 

There is still money in dairying with a 
DE LAVAL separator, but the chances are 
that there is very little without one. 
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LOW BUTTER PRICES 
Make the Best Separator 
of Still Greater Importance 


There could be no greater mistake on 
the part of the intelligent dairy farmer than 
to put off the purchase of a cream separator 
this year because cream and butter prices are 
unfortunately lower than they have been for 


Moreover, you don’t have to pay cash 
down for a DE LAVAL separator, if it 
may be inconvenient to do so. 
buy one on such liberal terms that it will 
actually pay for itself from its savings, even 
at present dairy prices. 

With butter prices as they are, there never 
was greater need to buy a DE LAVAL sepa- 
rator, nor stronger reason not to buy an 
inferior separator or to get along without any. 


You need not be in doubt about it. 
arrange with the nearest DE LAVAL agent 
to see and trya DE LAVAL machine for your- 

: Do this if you already have another 
kind, and try any other kind at the same 
time if the maker or agent will let you do so. 

If there is no De Laval agent near you, 
Write us direct for any information you desire, 
and with the height of the dairy season at 
hand by all means don’t delay prompt action, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO. 
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Week Ending May 27, 1911 
Grange Extension Blunders 


American Agriculturist pointed out 
long ago that the time would come 
when the grange would regret iis 
weakness in the middle western states, 
Hence it deplored the weak, impotent, 
unwise extension policy of the present 
national grange officials. The evidence 
that this policy has been wrong is the 
poor showing that the grange from 
the middle western states is able to 
make on congress against reciprocity 
with Canada. In the very. section 
where the grange should be especially 
strong, influential and powerful, it Is 
weakest, so the grange rank and file 
is now called upon to bear the brunt 
of unwise leadership of these men 
who have been responsible for this 
plan of grange extension. American 
Agriculturist believes the grange 
should be a vital factor: in the agricul- 
tural life of the middle western states. 
Think what would now be _ the 
gTange’s position if a strong grange 
.mhemhbership were a fact in Indiana, 
Tilinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Missouri and. other central 
states. Were things different, just 
think what might be done at this 
time in promoting a right point of 











view for congressmen and sénators! 


‘Under the leadership of Bachelder 
‘and Jones the grange in this:part of 


| the country has shrunk to nearly 


nothing. It has little or no influence 
on es 4 national law-makers who hail 
states. How sea ugigs had 


the extension policy of the national 
body been planned in such way as to 
build up the grange in these impor- 
tant agricultural states for just such 
an agricultural crisis as we-have at 
this time! Just when the grange 
could be most effective and most help- 
ful in the cause of agriculture, its very 
weakness in these big agricultural 
states makes it of little value. 

Indeed, its weakness in such states 
as Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota gives it little right to speak 
for farmers in those states, for the 
big majority of farmers are_ not 
among its members, largely because 
the national body has been machine 
ridden. The condition that exists to- 
day is but another of the fruits of the 
Bachelder-Jones regime, Their ex- 
tension policy has not only lessened 
the influence of the grange, but it 
has prevented the grange from ob- 
taining a mighty point in agricultural 
progress, 





Trusts, Courts, Farmers 


combinations 
commerce 

combina- 
law 


“unreasonable”’ 
in restraint of interstate 
are unlawful—not “every” 
tion, as the Sherman antitrust 
of 1890 specifies. 

This is the upshot of the decision 
rendered last week by the United 
States supreme court declaring the 
Standard ofl company an “unreason- 
able” restraint of trade, and order- 
ing its dissolution. : 

The word “unreasonable” is not in 
the statute. That law refers’ to 
“every” monopoly. Congress has per- 
sistently failed, during the past 20 
years, to insert either the word “rea- 
sonable” or the word “unreasonable” 
in the law. Apparently for the first 
time in its history the United States 
supreme court, by its decision, legis- 
lates into the law a word that is not 
there. It is for this reason that 
Justice Harlan so bitterly objects to 
the decision, as inimical to the funda- 
mental principle that our govern- 
ment depends upon three equal, co- 
ordinate, but independent depart- 
ments—the legislative, to make the 
laws, the judicial, to irterpret the 
laws, and the executive. te enforce 
the laws. 

However, al] the. other &s”t mem- 
bers of the United States supreme 
court concur in the opinion. It holds 
that “reasonable” combinat*ens con- 
ducted by “normal methods” are not 
fllegal, even if their effect may be to 
exercise some restraint upon trade. 
In other words, it is for the courts 
to determine what is a “good” trust 
and what a “bad” trust. 

For instance, if the farmers in sev- 
eral states co-operate to market their 
produce and buy their supplies, such 
co-operative effort would doubtless be 
considered “reasonable,” provided it 
did not adopt’ abnormal, violent or 
wrongful methods to prevent other 
producers from competing with it. 
From this point of view such combi- 
nations are perfectly legal, as those 
among the heavy leaf tobacco growers 
of the south, the grain growers of the 
west, the producers of milk for the 
Chicago, New York or Boston mar- 
kets. Likewise unions for the sale of 
labor would probably be held to be 
“reasonable” combinations in restraint 
of trade, so long as the union did not 
interfere with the right of any indi- 
vidual employer or employee. So, too, 
a manufacturing; industrial or rail- 
road corporation, which is co-opera- 
tion in the interest of capital, may 
grow to any “reasonable” size, pro- 
vided it employs only. “normal 
methods.” 

The principle thus established by 
the United States supreme court has 
the advantage on the one: hand of 
applying common sense to the prob- 
lem of associated effort, but has the 
disadvantage of apparently reading 
into bg os ‘law a word it does not con- 
tain. - latter is a dangerous 


Only 


the Run 


precedent to establish, but it can be 
obviated by act of congress. On the 
other. hand, to arbitrarily deciare il- 
legal “every” combination interstate 
in character would be to call a halt 
to many beneficent forms of asso- 
ciated effort. 

The meaning of it all seems to be 
this: That any reasonable and proper 
form of associated effort, whether 
corporate or co-operative, whether 
in the interest of capital or labor or 
of production, or for other purposes, 
is permissible so long as the same is 
conducted in a reasonable manner, by 
normal methods and without injustice 
to others. But upon all these mat- 
ters the federal courts are assumed to 
possess the authority of judging, and 
the United States supreme bench is 
the court of last resort. 

This result will be commended = by 
the majority of public sentiment. Ex- 
tremists will not like it. One set 
would prevent any form of associated 
effort and throw society clear back 
into unrestricted individualism and 
unrestricted competition; another 
clique oppose any form of regulation. 
The verdict is directly opposite to 
President Taft’s position, but is in line 
with the policy of “good” and “bad” 
trusts enunciated by Mr Roosevelt 
when he was president. And however 
the verdict may be viewed, the credit 
for this test case largely belongs to 
Colonel Roosevelt, whose administra- 
tion* was the first to tackle in earnest 
the trust problem. 





In recent years our cotton crop has 
shown an annual value of a billion 
dollars. Its produc- 
Billion-Dollar tion, as well as its 
Cotton Crop distribution, very 
properly merited the 
closest attention the past week of the 
American cotton manufacturefs’ asso- 
ciation in annual convention at Rich- 
mond. It was brought out there that 
the yearly consumption of American 
cotton has increased to about 12,000,- 
000 bales, and the president of the 
association urged that the south ma- 
terially increase the growth of cot- 
ton in order to supply domestic spin- 
dies and the export trade. While he 
knows on which side his bread is but- 
tered, still he believes our southern 
farmers would profit through large 
area and increased crops. He place 
stress upon what American Agricul- 
turist has more than once pointed out; 
that is, the determination of western 
Europe to free itself, if possible, from 
the necessity of buying American cot- 
ton, this through encouragifg cotton 
growth in semitropical provinces. On 
one point all will agree. That in the 
future, as in the past, the growth of 
cotton should be controlled by Amer- 
ican farmers, and that the latier 
should maintain the present suprem- 
acy in world’s markets for the raw 
staple. 


Reciprocity adherents are not so 
sure their bill will go through. Rep- 
resentatives of farmers’ or- 
ganizations from all over 
the country have been en- 
lightening the senate on the 
defects of this bill. These representa- 
tives haven’t minced matters. They 
have proved conclusively to the up- 
per house in congress that the bill is 
unjust and unfair, that it will injure 
the great agricultural interests of the 
country, that it will react against 
those who are fathering: it. It is not 
at all certain the bill will pass the 
senate, and the opposers are greatly 
encouraged. What brought about 
this change in sentiment? Activity of 
the farmers. American Agriculturist 
has urged right along that representa- 
tives of the farmers’ interests be sent 
to Washington, that telegrams be for- 
warded to senators, that every honest 
effort be made top defeat this in- 
iquitous measure. This work is bear- 
ing fruit, and if the agricultural 
interests refuse to give up, if they 
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will continue their activity, 


An Educational 


ators will not dare to pass the rec 
procity bill, especially in its preseng 
form. The farmers may not be thors 
oughly organized. But when once © 
aroused they can make a demonstra. | 
tion that must be heeded. Keep up | 
the good work. Bombard the senate 
and president, and don’t hesitate tg ~ 
speak your mind freely. If the farm- @ 
ers: succeed in defeating the  reci-”™ 
procity bill it will mean millions of 
dollars to the agricultural interests 
of this country. It is not only your 
privilege but your ‘duty to do thig 7 
One man can’t do it alone; one agri. _ 
cultural paper can’t do it alone, 
Everybody must work. 

Complaint comes from Pennsylvania 
that commercial fertilizers are killing 
trout in the brookg 
Whether this is so or 
not, it teaches one 
important lesson and: 
points out several consequences. 
Something must be done to prevent 
the leaching of soluble fertilizers inte 
streams. Such losses mean leaks in 
the farm economy. Probably the 
most feasible thing to do is to grow 
winter cover crops to utilize the plant 
food available in the soil during late 
summer and autumn. But whether 
the trout are or are not killed by fer- 
tilizers the cover crops are economi- 
cal and well worth planting for their 
own sakes. 





Cover Crops 
to Save Trout 


o — 

It is a fact, and we can prove it, 
that advertisements are a real educa- 
tional feature of a 
high-class perio d- 
ical, We aim by 
admitting the mer- 
itorious and barring out the unworthy 
to make that department of this 
journal a practical help to our read-— 
ers, educating them to economy, ef- 
ficiency and up-to-date methods of 
farming and housekeeping. Our guar- 
antee printed elsewhere on this page 
places the advertisements that we 
print among the things that you can 
safely count as tried and true. 
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Equal suffrage is to be voted upon 
by the people of Wisconsin, provided 
the governor approves 
the bill for that purpose 
which has been sent to 
him by the legislature. 
We trust the men of the Badger state 
will, by a handsome majority, vote 
to grant equal suffrage to women, 
This will be a matter of simple jus- 
tice, as well as of fundamental wis- 
dom. The success with which women 
conduct the home, operate farms and 
other industries, serve the public in 
educational, social, religious and other 
organizations, all reinforce the rights ; 
of women to the ballot. 

Scraggy, Breedless Scrubs are be- 
coming. scarcer every year. It has 
taken a long time to prove to the 
sheepmen that it costs no more t0 | 
maintain a flock of first-class grades 
than a flock of scrubs, and that money 
returns from better sheep are far if 
excess of that realized from scrubs. 
I believe this lesson has been learned — 
more noticeably in the west, but our =) 
small producers are awakening to this ~ 
fact, and from now on we should se@ | 
great inerease in the production of © 
better sheep.—[W. A. M. ; 


Totes 
for -Women 





The Gold Output thus far this year 
is said to be very much as a year ago. — 
Except in the Transvaal there fs little | 
evidence of-particular development im” 
mining. In fact, the gold output of” 
Australasia ig smaller. Many econ- =| 
omists think, this question of enor- 
mous gold. production is one of the 
chief reasons for the great advance im = 
commodity rates the past few years. © 


By Good Feed an and Care or the ] 
lack of it, it is easy to make a vari-= 
ation of $1 to $5 er even $10. pel 
head in the value of the calf the fir 


























© Spread it 
= ach winter, 
». Row seven 


z 6M, hauling out 
; Spreading it about the trees. Around 


» SPreading hardwood ashes, 
= ™y apple orchard in 





' Milk Prices Below Cost 
JAMES H. COX, WARREN COUNTY, N J 





i estimate the cost of making milk 
© as follows: On an average my cows 
© will eat two tons hay at $12 a ton, 
© pasture for six months $12, 1080 
| pounds corn meal at $1.70, or $18.36, 
4800 pounds wet grains at 40 cents, 
$7.20, or a total of $61.56 for the year. 
J estimate eight quarts milk a day 
for eight months at 3% cents a quart, 
or $60, a calf worth $10, five tons ma- 
nure $10, or a gross income from a 
cow of $80.. Less interest on cost of 
a cow at $50, $2.50, equals $77.50. This 
jeaves for labor in caring for cow and 
delivering the milk $15.94 a year. 


This estimate is on common grade 


cows, such as I keep on my farm 
The Beakes dairy company, succes- 
gors to the Sanford dairy company, 
have posted in their creamery their 
prices as follows: For April, July, 
August, September, October and 
March % cent below exchange, May 


‘and June % cent below exchange, and 
November, December, January and 
February the exchange price. 


We have had a meeting and pro- 
tested against these prices and ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with 


the company We are not willing to 
Tecognize the exchange as a price 
maker for us. I do not know what 
will be the result. The general feel- 
ing of the farmers is that unless we 
ean get better prices we shall be 
forced to go out of the milk business. 


Georgia Apple Opportunities 
%]. Cc. WADE, HABERSHAM COUNTY, GA 








We lie between citrus fruits 200 
Miles south of us, and the northern 
apple belt 500 miles north of us. Our 


soil and water conditions are perfect. 
We have 60 to 70 inches of water an- 
Rually, with several million acres of 
northeast Georgia soil lying in wait- 


ing in the foothills of the Blue Ridge. 
The possibilities for apple growing 
are limited only by man’s endeavor. 

The land is mostly rough and hilly, 


but we cultivate the hills at water 
level and mules do not seem to care 
for side hills, even if they do occa- * 


sionally slip and roll over. The native 
Georgia farmer may be incredulous 
when I state that I have raised 40 
bushels of corn to the acre on hills 
1800 feet above sea level, while the 
average crop of Georgia is only about 
13 bushels an acre. 


[ plant my orchards in rows 20 feet 
apart, diamond fashion, alternating 
With the apples a peach trees as a 
filler to be removed when the apple 
tree matures. I planned my orchard 
to plant one-quarter of the total in 
apples, that is, 10,000-apples trees 
and 30,000 peach trees I have near- 
ly this amount now 

Such land can be bought for $10 
to $20 an acre. The wood on it us- 

*wally pays for the clearing. I plant 
Corn between the rows the first two 
years. The next two or three years I 
Plant peas or - soy beans instead; 
thereafter, crimson clover. I have 


Row planted as a test some five kinds 
of clover besides alfalfa and vetch. 

We have demonstrated that we can 
Taise first-class apples in spite of the 
codling moth or any other insect. J 
Sprayed twice with arsenate of lead 
for the former and had very few ap- 
ples infested. My neighbors, H. L. 
Staight and D. H. Hesket, have fine 
orchards and spray two to five times. 
Their orchards, however, are much 
older and smaller. I think about three 
times will be found necessary to make 
almost perfect apples. 

I had never yet used fertilizer of 
any kind until I planted some new 
trees in 1909. It has been my prac- 

e to haul all my stable manure and 
around the tree a _ foot 
away from the trunk and 4 feet out 


= @&ch way. When this is exhausted I 
= Put in a good strong fertilizer, 
SPreading it about the trees. I plant 


@ new orchard of 1000 apple trees 
My first thousand are 
years old and vromise a 
fair crop for this year. Meanwhile I 
stable manure and 
Me trees that need potash I am 
I. trim 
January and 
; bruary. 

> Cultivation; fertilizing and spraying 
. Must be practiced to make or- 
|, *Excerpts* from address before 
wergia horticultural society. 
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chards a successs. It is true we can 
show native apple trees 70 years old, 
8 feet in diameter, bearing 40 to 75 
bushels of apples, and that have 
really never had any care at all, but 
the fruit wou not pass as mer- 
chantable apples. .Such then, taken 
together with the tong list of apples 
indigeous to this section, show what a 
wonderful natural country for apples 
we have. 

I have two peach trees on my farm 
said to be 40 years old. I have known 
them to bear for the past 10 years. 
We have not grown Elberta and com- 
mercial varieties. of peaches long 
enough to ascertain the longevity of 
the peach in our district, but we do 
know ‘that one godd crop carefully 
marketed paid for every dollar in- 
vested, and we also know that the 
apple crop pays still better. In one 
year we netted three times the origi- 
nal cost of the orchard. 

Given these advantages of soil, 
water, elevation and cheap land, ali 
would be worthless without the great 
essential of a good market. Fortu- 
nately our market is at our door. We 
consider it our privilege and our op- 
portunity to make this one of the 
best apple sections of the eastern 
United $tates. 


~ 


Ohio F armers Fortunate 








The splendid work of the extension 
department of the Ohio agricultural 
college is to be commended. During 
the 10 months from July 1, 1910, to 
May 1, 1911,-79 agricultural extension 
schools for men and 75 domestic 
science schools for women were held. 
The total attendance was 17,000. In- 
struction in soil fertility, farm crops, 
live stock, dairying, horticulture, do- 
mestic science and home-making was 
given. Seven agricultural special 
trains were run at which lectures 
were given to 16,190 people. 

Nine instructors gave S82 lectures 
at grange meetings in 36 counties, the 
total attendance being 2900 people. 
These same instructors visited 125 
farms in connection with their lec- 
tures, giving expert advice to farm- 
ers. Orchard pruning and spraying 
demonstrations to the number of 125 
wece given, with an attendance of 
12,500, making nearly 49,000 people 
reached by the schools, special trains, 
grange lectures and orchard demon- 
strations, 

Besides these lines of work, ex- 
hibits were “made at 12 county fairs, 
at the national corn show and the 
state apple show, two Saturday meet- 
ings for agricultural teachers were 


EARLY SEASON ACTIVITIES 


held, 128 school visits in the’ interest 
of agricultural and domestic art con- 
tests were made; 108 citizens’ meet- 
ings, farmers’ institutes, commence- 
ments, etc, eight special domestic 
science meetings of one to four days 
each and six country life conferences 
were -held, at which no count was 
kept of the number reached. 

About 200 boys’ corn contests and 
girls’ sewing and baking contests are 
being conducted, including about 12,- 
000 boys and girls. Corn was judged 


at 30 corn shows. Corn and soil <am- , 


ples were collected from ° different 
parts of the state-for testing and an- 
alysis; hundreds of plants, insects, 
etc, were. identified. 


In addition to the above 148 coun- 
ty newspapers were furnished month- 
ly plate matter on agricultural sub- 
jects; 30,000 copies of the extension 
bulletin were issued each month; six 
issues of the farmers’ reading course 
bulletin, 5000 copies each; six issues of 
the homemakers’ reading course bul- 
letin, 5000 copies each; supplements 
on corn, grain drills, poultry, dairy- 
ing, drainage, pruning, spraying and 
methods of teaching agriculture, 10,- 
000 to 25,000 copies each were dis- 
tributed. 

The services of the agricultural ex- 
tension department are in great de- 
mand. Superintendent A. B. Graham 
has already received requests for 
1911-2 as follows: ~ 91 applications 
for agricultural extension schools, in 
66 different counties; six agricultural 
trains for August, 1911, and corre- 
spondence for three trains at other 
times; nearly 170 newspapers asking 
for agricultural matter in plate form; 
45 requests for exhibits-at county 
fairs. 

A great deal might be said about 
these various lines of work, but it is 
sufficient to state that it is very - ef- 
fective and that the influence of the 
college of agriculture is being felt 
over the state of Ohio, through the 
operations of its splendidly organized 
extension department. . 


North Carolina Farm News 


Buncombe Co Corn Varieties—The 
highest yielding varieties of corn 
grown on the Buncombe test farm in 
1910 were: Southern Beauty, Wil- 
son’s. Success, Eureka, Hickory King 
and Bigg’s Seven Ear, in the order 
named, The lowest yielding varieties 
were: Goodman’s Prolific, Blount’s 
Prolific, Parkinson ‘ilver, White 
Majestic and Southern Snowflake, in 
the order named. 

Peanuts Planted in Edgecombe Co 
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—The farmers about Rocky. Mount 
are all well up with work. All 
are through planting cotten and a 


god many have finished planting pea- — 


nuts. Cotton is coming up: well, but 
needs rain. The farmers aer using 
more improved farm machinery to cut 
down the cost of labor. On many 
farms the 2-horse cultivator is taking 
the place of the old-fashioned cotton 
plow. The hay crop will be short on 
account of the dry weather. 


Corn Planted in Rockingham Co— 
In spite of a very backward spring 
the corn crop is mostly planted in 
this section and the harrows are run- 
ning in the fields of the most pro- 
gressive farmers, killing millions of 
weeds and grass, such as have been 
induced to sprout because of careful 
fining of the soil before planting the 
corn. We are never troubled with 
poor stands of corn in the south by 
reason of poor germinating quality of 
seed corn, as there is no occasion for 
having that sort of seed when the 
seasons are of such length as some 
are. Our corn is generally ripe and 
in the shock a month before the first 
heavy frost falls. The “bud worm” 
causes more poor stands of corn for 
us on low, heavy lands than any other 
one pest: We believe the south will 
produce a billion bus corn crop this 
year. One thousand bus of cowpeas 
and soy beans will be planted this 
season within two miles of this sec- 
tion.—[A. L. French, 


Cotton Varieties in Beaufort Co— 
Tests made on the Wilkinson farm 
showed that the King type of cotton 
is best suited to black soils in the 
eastern part of the state, The high- 
est yielding varieties were: King’s 
Improved, King’s Reimproved, Wil- 
liams, Brown No 1 and Ninety Day, 
in the order named. More extensive 
tests are being conducted this year 
on black loam and -peaty soils. Both 
cotton and corn. varieties are being 
grown, 


Corn Varieties for Edgecombe Co 
—There were 18 varieties tested on 
the Edgecombe farm last year. Most 
of them have been successful here. 
The highest vielding varieties were: 
Hickory King, Bigg’s Seven Bar, 
Southern Beauty, Williams and Bure- 
ka in the order named. The lowest 
yielding varieties were: Blount’s Pro- 
lifi c,Shenandoah White Dent, White 
Majestic, Weekley’s Improved and 
Southern Snowflake, in the order 
named. While ‘yielding low in bus 
of shelled corn, the Henry Grady 
variety gave the highest yield of 
stover. 








This House Was Struck by 


—— 


LOTTA TINE E 


Loss $3000! Farniture destroyed! 
Keepsakes and treasures gone! Old “= 
associations gone forever! Plans 
disarranged! Hopes defeated! 


Nothing left but memory ! 


Weigh the small amount of money required in the balances 
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=s— $25 to $50 invested in the 
s—— Dodd System of Lightning 
Protection would have saved 
<aege~" it all. Is it not worth while? — 
with the chances you are taking and see whether you can afford 


to continue on unprotected. Don't doubt it, there és safety in the 


DODD SYSTEM of Lightning Protection 


The thousands of Insurance Compnnive which have endorsed Prof. Dodd and his great work are not mistaken. Their country 


fire losses are over six million dol 


rs a year. 


‘Three-fourths of the fires are caused by lightning: But not a single dollar's 


loss from lightning have they ever had on any of the thousands of insured buildings protected by the Dodd System. 


Get Protection! Get It Now! 


It is folly to wait. Li 
lasts your lifetime. 


tning will not always spare you. 
ile you are at it, get the 
Company Endorsements are personal with Prof. 

Read them in our great Free Lightning Book. 


‘The small investment is made once for all. The Dodd System 
tion that you know really protects. Remember, the 2000 Insurance 
d and his System only. ‘They mention him by name in their resolutions, 
t of the Dodd System ts 
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Guar- 


















































































Standard Copper Cable Rods. Scientific 
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Installation. 
Make Good Damage if Damage 
Protection. 
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tning Book. Lage fine illustrations, many pictures of vivid 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 
Cash or Wheat Corn 
Spot 1910 
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At Chicago, the condition of the 
growing crops and the progress in 
corn planting received more atten- 
tion than anything else in grain 
markets. Wheat was unsettled within 
a@ narrow range, new crop. deliveries 
inclined to easiness, July selling down 
to 88c p bu, and Sept to 87c. But this 
‘was followed by fair recovery to fig- 
ures around 88%c and 87%c re- 
spectively. Bearish operators, and in 
fact many conservative people in the 
trade, claimed the wheat crop start- 
ing in magnificently, with ample rains 
in the northwest for’immediate re- 
quirements. Those bullishly inclined, 
however, pointed to more or less 
drouth in winter wheat territory, 
from Ind. to Mo inclusive, and some 
talk of hot winds and indifferent de- 
velopment of the growing plant. 
These diverse influences kept the mar- 
ket disturbed. Cash demand was 
reasonably good at every price con- 
cession, but flour remained quiet and 
dull; No 2 spring 97c@$1 p bu, No 
2 rea winter 94@96c. 

The statistical position was without 
new development beyond the fact of 
generous world offerings in all coun- 
tries. Wheat outlook in foreign coun- 
tries is possibily not quite as promis- 
ing as a month. Harvesting has 
begun in Tex. 

Corn reserves in the country are 
being reduced at 2 full normal, and 
therefore a rapid rate. Weather con- 
ditions for planting have been gener- 
ally favorable, this work being pushed 
rapidly. The speculative market has 
averaged dull and nearly steady, cash 
steady, cash trade fair. May corn 
sold above and below 52c p bu, No 2 
in store a fractional premium, Sept 
52% @53c, Dec around 5le and dull. 

The oats market exhibited some 
firmness, over reports last week of 
hot, dry weather in the O valley and 
westward. This scared timid shorts 
and stimulated buying. May sold at 
83% @24%c, new crop deliveries much 
tas ya level; standard oats in store 

33% @ 34 

Rye failed to hold the recent ad- 
vance, small sales showing reaction, 
No 2 around $1.05 Lu. 

Flaxseed continued nominal in the 
absence of offerings. Timothy was 
steady around 12c p Jb for old prime, 
speculators bidding Tc for new crop 
delivery, prime old clover 15% @16c 
p Ib, hungarian 1% @2c, millets 2@ 3c, 





THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
- COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Cattle 




















At Chicago, prices have reacted 
-from the bottom touched in the beef, 
hog and sheep trade early in May. 
During the second week they re- 
bounded fractions of a dollar upon 
lighter receipts of sheep, and the 
easing off of arrivals of cattle and 
the realization that the marketing of 
hogs was lightening. However, pros- 
perity has not yet camped on the 
trail of the beef cattle market. Al- 
though prices have advanced slightly 
it takes a good bunch of cattle to 
make $6, and they have to be prime 
to sell at 6.35. Steers of a fair qual- 
ity sell- at 5.75. 

Beef steers, choice to prime heavy..... 
to good ; * 


Banavaauss 
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ket. A liberal amount of arrivals of 
hogs are heavy weights which meet 


lowest pric2s, medium to light being 


most popular. The price range is 
from 5% @6%c p Ib, and bacon stock 
and straight packing meet top prices, 
Quality of hogs arriving is still good. 

Quotations on sheep advanced in 
accordance with lighter receipts. Re- 
cent low prices caused Tex and O 
flockmasters to hold .their flocks, 
which, in a way, accounts for better 
prices. It is said much money was 
lost in feeding lambs in Col during 
the spring and that few feeders man- 
aged to break evén. .Some are figur- 
ing a loss of as high as $3 p head. 
Good to choice shorn ewes and weth- 
ers are quoted at 4%4@4%c p ib, 
yearlings 4% @5c, light lambs 5% @ 
fic, heavy 4% @5c. 


The Horse Market 


A rather eratic market is recorded 
for horses and light receipts forced 
prices slightly upward. As high as $240 
has been paid for 1250-lb wagon 
horses, and smooth chunks with 
weight sell readly. Trashy stuff 
moves slowly. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, country consignees must 

ay freight and commission charges. 
Wien so.d in a small way to retailers 
or consumers, an advance is usually 
secured, 





Apples 
At New York, apples are fairly 
plentiful and selling slowly. Spy 
bring $4@7-p bbl, Baldwin and Ben 
Davis 4@6, western apples 1.75@2.75 
p bx, 
Beans 
At New York, market is very strong 
for domestic white beans and receipts 
afe light. Large buying has caused 
a sharp advance in prices. Late sales 
of marrow choice have been at $3.90 
100 lbs, medium 3.60, pea beans 
B 65, red kidney 6.65, yellow eye 3.60, 
lima 6.85. 
Eggs 


Traders in eggs are predicting that 
all of the available egg storage space 
in Greater New York and Jersey will 
be taken wp before Aug 1. At the 
end of last week conservative esti- 
mates placed the total eggs in cool- 
ers at 700,000 cases, or fully 200,000 
more than were put away at this time 
a year ago. 

At New York, the egg market is a 
little steadier, and a stronger feeling 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 








THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
CENTS a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part cf the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 

tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” will be 
accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a smail 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

E RATS for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ 
tising is only six cents a word each ingertion. 

Address 


AMERIOAN AGRIOCULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 


adver- 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


PEKIN DUCKS—Do you want best stock obtain- 
able, absolutely unrelated to what you have? My im- 
ported Cea will give it to you; $1, sitting; 36, $3. 
Orp: Rocks, ghorns, all solid buff; male 
Oepinetens, all Owen Farm stock; $1 sitting; 50, $3. 
J. E, HOWLAND, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


PRIZE-WINNING STRAINS! Barred Rocks, Whito 
Wyandottes, Rhode Island tote both combs, ~~ 
Comb White and Brown : 50, 15; 
100. a and Dark oc. a i cule 
gratis. A ESCOTT, Riverdale; N 








MATING LIOT FRBP—Heavy-laying strains, Buff 
Wyandottes and Buff Piymouth Rocks. First prize 
winners at Sragtae, Holyoke and North Adams, 
Mass. WILLIAM SCHOTT, Holyoke, Mass. 


LATEST MARKETS 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


RHODE ISLAND REDS and White gg 
| a for fifteen. MATHIAS & BOYD, 


LEGHORNS. Four varieties, 26 eggs $1.60, 100 $4; 
orders eae filled. LEGHORN FARMS, Lan- 
caster, a. 








Nelson's fa- 


ROCKS, Brown _ Leghorns, 
NELSON’S, 


mous Sete eae strains. Eggs 15, $1. 
Grove City, 


BUFF ORPINGTON eggs, 22, $1; 50, $2; 9 White 
Holland turkey eggs, $2; Collie pups. W. LOTHERS, 
Perulack, Pa. 


GOLDEN- LACE Wyandottes, Indian Runner duck 
eggs, 13, $1. ZENAS LAWYER, Mineral Springs, 
N Y. 











“RINGLET’’ Barred Eyes Rock eggs, circular 
free. SUNNYSIDE FARM, Emporium, Pa. 


MAY REDU Cr10y choice Barred Rock eggs, 50, 
$2.50; 100, $4. A. W. NEWCOMER, Glen Rock, Pa. 





anes. Mk 

EOCOMOBILE, _seven-passeriger, WO06 model; 
ben a ere rebuilt 1909; chain drive; good en 
50 miles hour; will demoristr, 

Ad ieee PROF WILLIAM DB. HUGHES, 3945 Ch 
ut St, Philadelphia, Pa. : 





ii 
LADIES’ ALL WOOL SKIRTS made of 
quality serge, to your own measure for $2.98. § . 

for free catalog and samples. gg SKIRT Og ¥ 

Dept A, 200 E 87th Street, New York City. 


ELMIRA RUBBER ROOFING is the best. 
money using it; Make money selling it. - 
DOOR SUPPLY CO, Elmira, N Y¥. 











OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Six Cents a Word 


217 ACRES, fifty cattle, four horses and machin 
included. One of the best dairy farms in New 
state’s great dairy county, fully equipped for profital 
3. smooth fields, spring and brook-wat 








MAMMOTH eleven, $1. 


RUPRACHTS BROS, 


FISHEL WHITE ROCKS, 30 eggs $1.50. 
A. BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 


LIVE STOCK 


PEKIN duck _ eggs, 
Pulaski, N Y. 





ARTHUR 





REGISTERED Poland-Chiras, Berkshires, Chester 
Whites, large strain, all ages, mated, not akin, _— 
sows, service boars. Beagles, Collie pups. Guernse 
calyes. Write for circular. wm F HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. 





PRIZE HOLSTEINS, 
hogs, cheap. Non-fading. 
roofing slate at wholesale, 
Walnu*~ort, Pa 


IMP®0VED YORKSHIRES=Imported blood; extra 
fine, thoroughbred pigs; now ready. MATHIAS & 
BOYD, Successors to A. A. Bradley, Frewsburg, N Y. 


FINE LARGE IMPROVED YORKSHIRE pigs, 10 
weeks old, and high-bred collie pups; cheap; all regis- 
tered stock. W. 8. CUTHBERT, Hammond, N Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEIN calves from cows given 40, 60 
Ibs per day; heading strawberry plants. WALTER 
BENSON, Hastings, N Y. 


DUROC-JERSEY PIGS, 
and bred gilts, now ready. 
Incorporated, Ashville, N Y¥ 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN calves 
China pigs; choicest breeding, cheap. 
Waterloo, N Y. 


Jersey Red and Berkshire 
Penna, dark blue, big-bed 
Vv. M. BENNINGER, 














registered service boars, 
CRANBERRY RANCH, 





and 


Poland- 
R. F. SEELE 


peewee for 50 cows; 1600 cords of, wood, lots @ 
tim! 300 barrels of fruit in season; 12-room hotig 
with ‘vanning water; barn, 30x70, other barns, 
room tenant house; income, $3000 yearly; if takey 
immediately, 50 head of Holstein cattle, 4 horsea, = 
plows, “harrows, ensilage cutter, cultivator, wagons,” 
harness, dairying utensils, small tools and all cropg 
included; price for everything only $9000, half cash ae 
Further. details and traveling directions to see this a 
and other big, equipped farms, page 12, Strout'g = 
Farm Catalog 34, the biggest and best farm catalog 
ever issued; gives reliable information regarding 
railroad, schools, climate, soils, crops, markets, ete; 
all the leading farming sections of the east, copy. 
free. Station Ss gas E. A, STROUT, 47 West 34th Sf, © 
New York Cit a 





FOR SALE—Improved farms anywhere in Dixig © 
State what you want and where. Terms to suit pure : 
chasers. Buy lands now while they are cheap, 
Three to four crops a year. Colonization locations 

a specialty. ATLANTIC STATES FARM LAND co, 
INC, Barnwell, 8S C. 


BIG FARM BARGAIN—I150 acres, 20 dollars ano 
acre; situated in Cortland Co, one of the best couns 
ties in the state; good water, good soil, rural delfy- 
ery and telephone; will allow buyer $500 for use of 
ae to October Ist. GEO GUTCHESS, Marathon, 








OREGON INFORMATION—For authentic detailed 
information concerning fruit growing, dairying, gen- 
eral farming, manufacturing and business opportunie 
ties in any part of Oregon, address PORTLAND 
COMMERCIAL CLUB, Room 648, Portland, Ore. 4 


TO SETTLE AN ESTATE. 105-acre productive 
farm, $2200; 8-room house, 2 large barns; 2 miles to 8 
cronseery, market; % mile church, school; R F Dye 








JERSEY BULL, 
breeding. Ask for 
Bremen, 


OI C SWINE; best strain, 
prices before buying. G. W. FR 


ready for service; St Lambert 
pedigree. JO 


SIAH BLACK, 





satisfied customers; get 
ISBIE, Savona, 





REGISTERED Yorkshires, boars; 
ROBERT D. EDDY, Cattaraugus, N 


bred sows, pigs. 
fs 


1200 ¢ash, balance time. Other farm beta \ 
gains. VAL LEY FARM AGENCY, Owego, = 


LARGE FARM WANTED in exchange for a la 
and handsome block of stores, always rented to first- 
class tenants, yielding a handsome income. 
desired must be well equipped and under 
state of cultivation. Address owner, EARL 
TT, 786 Washington Street, Boston. 








~ POR SALE—Farm of seventy acres, 5-room hous ; 
t barn, 32 by 49; good water supply; 





DUROC PIGS, $6, pedigreed. SRENS WICKS, 


DeGraff, O 


so oad BULLS. 
well, S 





WYLDWOOD FARM, Corn- 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CABBAGE PLANTS—Stout, heavy Early Jersey 
Wakefield, Early Summer, Enkhuizen, All 
Early and Succession plants, ready, $1 per 
5000, $3.50; 10,000, $6; cold frame Earliana and 
Stone tomatoes, $2 per 1000; transplanted Earliana, 
Stone, Success tomatoes, $4.50 per og transplanted 
peppers, $4.50; Egyptian beets, $1.20; Stem Jer- 
sey sweet potato plants, $2 per 1000; ed list free. 
“Business plants’’ for the man who plants for profit. 
Not how cheap, but how g F. W. ROCHELLE 
& Sons, Chester, N J. 
the east. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Senator Dunlap) $2.25 
thousand; Gandy, Bubach, Aroma, —— Excel- 
sior, Glen Mary, Haverland, Klondyke, Osw 

ple, Success, Warfield, Wm Belt, $3.25 "tuoesend? 
Norwood, Chesapeake, Early Ozark, Marshall, Fendall, 
$4.50 thousand; Palmetto asparagus, $2.25 thousand: 
raspberry, blackberry, vegetable plants; catalog free; 
Masters’ Rapid Plant Setter, $3.75, express, prepaid: 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N Y. 


DAHLIAS—25 varieties $1, mail size prepaid. Large 
bulbs by express collect. . Gladioli mixed, blooming 
age, same terms, , 100. Cannas, fancy flowering, 
50c dozen prepaid, $2, 100; express collect. Catalog 
free. J. L. MOORE, Northboro, Mass. 


CABBAGE PLANTS—Enkhuizen Glory, All Head 
Early, Pe yee on Sure Head and Flat Dutch, ready 
June 1, $1 per thousand; 10,000, ee 5000, $4. 
JAMES THOMAS & SONS, Chester, NJ. 


Targest plant growers in 














TREES—Special low offers in ost grades; send for 
etetes catalog. G. C. STONE’S WHOLESALE 
NURSERIES, Dansville, N.Y. 


DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 





POTATO PLANTER, Iron Age Improved Robbins 
planter, used one season, $51. F, 8, GREENE, 
Coxsackie, N Y. 


orchard of 106 choice grafted apple trees; two : 
one-half miles from main line railroad station ; price, — 
5 ge HALL’S FARM AGENCY, Owego, Tioga ~ 
0, D 


GOOD FARMS FOR SALE at low prices in nearly. © 
all parts of New York state. Cata.og free to parties | 
inten: te buy. NORTHERN REALTY CO, Syrae - 5 





cuse, N 


NEW ENGLAND farms; 
P. F. LELAND, Dept 36, 
Boston, Mass. 


OUR HELP BUREAU, 


Six Cents a Word 
MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HEL HELP? The Jewish agricul># 
tural and industrial aid society has on its lists mea™ 
wishing to obtain employment upon farms. Most of 
them are without experience, but they are able-4 
bodied, and willing to work. They speak a = no 
English, although many of them speak Ger 
you can make use of such help, please communicate 
with us, stating what you will pay, whether the work | 
is permanent, and whether you prefer a single ot] 
married man. fe are a philanthropic organization, > 
whose object it is to assist and encourage Jews 5 
become farmers. We charge no commission to em” 
ployer or employe, Address FARM LABOR BUREAU, © 
174 Second Ave, New York City. 





all prices; circular free. 7% 
113 Devonshire Street, © 














WANTED—Railway mail clerks; city carriers; post: 
office clerks; government clerks at Washington, D C; 
thousands of appointments coming; average salary 
about $1100; no “‘layoffs’’; short hours; annual vaca- 
tions; common education sufficient; political influence 
not needed. Send postal immediately for list of - 
positions open. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept K 18,05 
Rochester, N Y. 


YOU ARE WANTED for government positions. | 0 
month. Annual vacations. Short h 
offs.”” education 
appointments coming this year. Influence unneces- 7 
sary. Send pcestal immediately for list of positions 
7 N INSTITUTE, Dept J-19, Rochestety © ; 








FINE 


‘OLLIE pups, sable and white; ship on 
approval ; - 


heelers. LUTHER FALKEY, Phelps, N 


DIGREED Beagle pups. $7 pair; awful 
FAIRMOUNT KENNELS, Red Lion, 





PE le 
ears. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells about over” 
860,000 protected positions in U 8 service. More than > 
40,000 neapeion every year. There is a big chane@y 
here for you, ears and generous pay, lifetime 





WANTED—Red Fox cule; will pay, S. 75 apiece. 
FAIRMOUNT KENNELS, Red Lion 


SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS fcr sale; good watch dogs, 
DAVID RICKERT, Lexington, Pa. 


I HAVE A FEW MOLE 
BERT EWELL, Wellington, 


SCOTCH SHEPHERDS, three dollars, 
Edwards, N Y. . 











J. DEWEY, 





BABY CHICKS—Single Comb White Leghorns, 9c. 
Strong and livable. From vigorous free range stock, 
bred for ~=, and standard qualities. 
guaranteed. WESLEY GRINNELL, 


SINGLE COMB White Leghorn 
Gireuar. $10 A panded. Hi 
r. oom iT POULTR 


Safe delivery 
is ¥. 





by chicks that 
-Class Utility stock. 
FARM, Salt Point, 





BABY CHICKS, 10¢ each; Single Comb Brown and 
White Leghorns; select laying strains;: catalog free, 
SOUTH KENTON. POULTRY FARM, Kenton Ohio. 


, Bhs alg EGG kg oe ee om tins ae 
White Roc! juality, sit 
Mas L. C. MACKEY, Belvidere, N i 








MISCELLANEOUS 


MONEY FOR INVESTMENT. can be placed 
advanta, in 


oO 
ruil’ 4 information on request to 
<in write’ at ‘ 








FERRETS for sale now. | 





oy Easy to get. Just ask for booklet 4s s 
No obligation. EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D 


LEARN AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS—Heme jomoaas “4 
oF com ly job guaranteed, $10 weekly while Ne : 
OCHESTER AUTO SCHOOL, 2044, Rochester, N ze 


yo for a butcher of gcod hab 
ane. experience, E. E. DE GRAFF, Adams Centre 











AGENTS WANTED 


daily selling o a heme © tool, 12 
tning seller;  Seintie dees . THO 
, 453 Third St, Dayton, 0. 








43 Letters in 4 Days 
American Agriculturist, New Yor 
City. Gentlemen: The advert 
ment that I-had put in your Real 
tate Market (farm wanted} has b 
very satisfactory, as I received 43 Ie 
ters four Fe ale har 





‘ 


i ant Gh ae ek bc 


rk ae 


is 





prevails on strictly high grade eggs. 
eipts have shown a decrease, and 
Dweather in producing sections has 
"heen very hot, receivers expecting a 
further deterioration in the average 
quality of receipts. Fresh thered 
(gelected eggs sell as high as 1 p doz, 
gorage packed firsts 17@18c, regular 

xed 16@16%c, state, Pa and near- 

hennery white sell at 18@20c, 
brown 17@19c. 

At Boston, receipts are heavy, and 
most of the arrivals show effects of 
warm weather. Demand is light and 
western selling generally at 17@17%c 
p doz, fcy storage packed 18@18%c. 
At Chicago, receipts conti ue heavy 


nea gpd prices are slightly lower. So- 
ran galled “prime firsts’’ are quoted at 
ered ME Ipc p doz, miscellaneous lots 12@ 
is fe 4%c, storage packed 16@16%e, 
‘eM fresh gathered bring 30@45c. 
oa Fresh Fruits 
eons, At New York, arrivals of peaches 
pe from the south by express meet good 
this. gaie and Fila sell at $1.50@4 p car- 
rout’ 7 rier, Ga 2@3. Strawberries are in 
rain heavy supply, and N C bring 6@13c 
ete, ooh qt, Va 6@14c, eastern shore 7@ 
on Boe: Fla muskmelons $2.50@4.50 p 
’ era, watermelons 12@35 p 100. 
Dixie, Hay and Straw 
pure At New York, market continues 
bea “GE short of high grades of timothy hay 
Co, Mae and high prices are still being real- 


ized. Medium and low grades are 
keeping cleaned up fairly well. Prime 
“7 timothy is quoted at $1.50 p 100 lbs, 


iellys al No 3 1@1.10, clover mixed 1.20, clover 


se of 3 95c, rye straw 65, oat or wheat 
thon, ; @45c. 

— > At Chicago, demand for timothy is 
‘alles d and market firm, offerings light. 
onal mothy hay is quoted as high as 
AND 150 p ton, No 3 16.50, rye straw 


- 50@10, oat 7.50@8, wheat 7@7.50. 


active Maple Sugar 
rp At New York, supplies are more 
bate than ample for requirements, and 
__- 3 outside quotations are only reached 
large in a small way for exceptional qual- 
first: ity. Maple sugar selis at 9@10c p Ib. 
got a @tup 65@7T5c p gal. 

WwW. Mill Feeds 
— At New York, demand is light for 
.“— corn goods, but prices firm, brewers’ 


and 9 Meal selling at $1.42 p 100 Ibs, grits 
™ 143, flakes 1.75. Mill feeds are in 


fair demand and prices easier. Bran, 
me « coarse, western in 100-lb sacks to ar- 
early five, sells at 26.10 p ton, standard 
red middlings 26.10, red dog in 140-lb 


sacks 28.10, linseed oil meal 34. 
free, Onions 


At New York, onions are in light 
; supply and market rather weak, Tex 
= White selling at $1@2 p cra, yellow 


LU 1@1.25, Bermuda 1.70@1.75, Egyp- 
: tian 2.50@2.60, 
Potatoes 


At New York, new potatoes are in 
father free supply and demand active 
With prices lower. Old-potatoes hold 
Steady when choice but poor are drag- 

» ging, Me selling at $1.50@2 p 180 Ibs, 


— N Y 1.50@1.75, Bermuda, new 4@ 
. It 3 450, southern white 3@5.25, red 3@ 
a »5, sweet 1@2 p bskt. 

° = At Boston, arrivals of potatoes are 
tee light and meet a fair demand, and 
ems © the price is steady. For old potatoes 
SAU, brokers are asking 52c p bu, or 2-bu 
= best stock, $1,051.10. 

post= _ At Chicago, a little better feeling 
ail Prevails on potatoes. Sales, however, 
oat @re unchanged and a moderate trade 
ence isrecorded. Receipts are rather light, 
¥. Yet ample. Good to fair potatoes sell 
ae at 36@40c p bu, choice to fcy 44@46ce, 
——- @ Ohio, seed stock 40@75c, Rose 40@ 
a The new potato market is steady 
000” and Tex Triumph selis at Le 3 
—- @ 


Fla, white 3.50@4.50 p bbi, La 
Se p 70-Ib sack. 


Poultry 


At New York, trading in live poul- 
) ty is moderate and prices nominally 
;UNchanged. Spring chickens sell at 
)@30c p lb, fowls 14@15c, roosters 
Hig’ *c. turkeys 10@12c, ducks 11@ 
2c, geese 8@9c.° Dressed poultry 
| Meets a very dull market and fresh 
vkilled turkeys are quoted at 13@16c, 
/ *4uab broilers, dry-packed, 50@60c p 
+4 or 20@45c p ib, fowls 14%@ 
%c, roosters 9% @10c, ducks @ 
» Squabs 75¢c@$3.75 p doz. 
At Chicago;“live poultry is slightly 
‘wer and turkeys are quoted as h 
"3s 12c p Ib, fowls 13c, roosters 
mere 23 @28c, ducks 12c, geese 7c. 
; Poultry is in rather large receipts 
. emand light. Turkeys . are 
pauoted as high as l5c, fowls 18¢, 
bsters Ic, geese Tc. 


: Vegetables 
2 At New York, asparagus meéts a 
ha. Weak..and irregular market, 
a prices range fom 75c@$2 p doz 
8, according to quality and condi- 
























\ 






tion. Cabbages are in lighter demand, 
and lower, S € bringing $1.50@2.25 p 
cra, N C and Va $1@2, southern red 
2@3. Old carrots sell at $1.75@2.25 
p bbl, southern $2@4 P 100 bchs, wax 
or green beans 75¢@$1.25 p bskt, cu- 
cumbers $1@1.50 p doz, corn $2.50@. 
4 p bbl, cauliflower $1@1.50 p_ bx, 
lettuce, southern 35@ p bskt, na- 
tive c@$i, leeks $1.50@2.50 p 100 
bchs, peas N C $1@1.75 p bskt, pep- 
pers 75c@$1.25 p carrier, Find $1 
@4 p bbl, radishes }0@ a, 9 
bchs, romaine $1.40@2.25 p bbi, spin- 
ach 75¢@$1.25, squash . $1.20@ 1.25, 
new Wc@$i, turnips, rutabaga $2@ 
2.25, white si@3 Dp behs, tomatoes 
$1.75@3.25 p carrier. 

Wool 


At New York, the market shows lit- 
tle change, but there is a general 
undercurrent of better feeling. Buy- 
ing of the new clip is in progress and 
quotations are. 12@14c in Col, while 
in Wyo they are paying 10% @ 
15%c. The Nev clip is moving at 13 
@1i4c, and the bulk of the Utah clip 
has already changed hands. Mont 
farmers are hoping to get as high as 
17c, but dealers are trying to make 
them believe 15c is the highest that 
will be paid. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 








New York Boston Chicago 
1911.. 22 22@ 23 20@ 21 
1910.. 29 29 27 
1909... 26% 27 24 
1908. . 24 24 22 

Butter 


At New York, the markei is fairly 
supplied with choice and fcy grades 
of fresh cmy butter, and the quality 
having improved a much larger pro- 
portion of stock is entitled to these 
gradings. Demand is moderate and 
confined to current and jobbing re- 
quirements.. Special quality sells as 
high as 22c; fair to good brings 20 
@ 21c. ; 

At Boston, receipts of butter are 
light and prices fairly well sustained, 
but demand is confined to immediate 
wants. Best fresh cmy sells at 22% 
@23c p Ib. Other grades suitable 
for table use move fairly well at 20 
@ 22c. 

At Chicago, a moderate demand ex- 
ists and local consumptive require- 
ments are not large. While there is 
not sufficient demand to take up of- 
ferings closely, still there is no accu- 
mulation of which to speak. Choicest 
emy butter continues to be quoted as 
high as 2lc p Ib. Dairy meets a mod- 
erate sale, with top price around 18c. 


Cheese 


At New York, receipts of the new 
cheese are increasing. Domestic trade 
continues light. The export market 
is fairly steady. Many of the current 
arrivals are being paraffined and put 
away to prevent losses, although 
quality of most cheese is hardly suit- 
able for a long hold. New specials 
sell as high as lilc P lb, colored or 
white 10%c, daisies 11%c. Old spe- 
clals bring 1l4c, fcy, colored or white 
13 @13%c.* 

At Chicago, the tone of :he market 
on American sha and brick cheese 
is firm. Demand is fair. The mar- 
ket is well supplied and prices favor 
a good make and plenty of stock. 
Twins sell as high as 10%c p_ ib, 
daisy 11%c, young America and long- 
horn 12c, Swiss 13@15c, limburger 
12%c, brick 9@10c. ’ 


— 


Ths Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange rate 
remains at 2%c p at to the farmer 
in the 26-c zone having no station 
charges, or $1.41 p 40-qt can deliv- 
ered in New York. The surplus on 
Saturday was estimated at 15,000 
cans a day. Complete returns from 
the Lackawanna railroad indicate 
that road carried in Apr 151,787 cans 
and 237,445 bxs of milk and 8310 cans 
and 2569 bxs of cream. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending May 
20 were as follows: 





Milk oe 
Bile ncccdustecresccss SO 4 
Susquehanna ......... 12,170 260 
West Shore eeeteeeeee 15, 11 1,836 
Lackawanna sseesees EOD 2,175 
N Y C (lo haul)... 752. 3,563 
NYC lines (short haul) 17,750 - 85 
Ontario .....+ee+seeee 40,966 ~4,371 
Lehigh Valley ........ 34,903 2; 
Homer Ramsdeli line. 2,550 74 
New Haven. ......-- +7 = 





Other sources-.......+ 
Totals sree ete eee a 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


, state 
032 enthusiastic horticulturist. He 


ope he 





Distributing the Farm Surplus 

Exports of farm produce aer mak- 
ing a reasonably goud showing, with 
the exception of wheat and flour, in 
which the business continues restrict- 
ed. During the nine months of the 
fiscal year ended April 1, our exports 
of meat and dairy products, in round 
millions of dollars, were 105, against 
108 for same period a year earlier. 
This is not much gain, but is in the 
right direction. The insatiable wopild 
hunger for cotton is shown in exports 
during the past nine months (also 
noted in millions of dollars) at 531, 
against only 382 a year ago. Wheat 
fell off from 42 to 19, and flour also 
shows a loss. 

In manufactured goods the coun- 
try’s business is larger, 431 against 
361, and in raw material, for use in 
manufacturing, such as metals, lumber, 
leather, etc, , against 200. Mowers 
and reapers were exported in nine 
months to the value of #10,000,000, 
a gain of 25% over that of last year: 
it is fair to presume a considerable 
part of this business was with west- 
ern Canada. In exports of plows and 
cultivators, the increase is nearly 50%, 
and in traction engines exports in- 
creased from $1,300,000 a year ago 
to $2,200,000. 

Following are exports of food stuffs 
and other farm products, according 
to the bureau of statistics, depart- 
ment commerce and labor for the 
nine months ended April 1, 1911, com- 
pared with the same period one year 
earlier : 

Exports for Nine Months 
{In Round Miilions of Dollars.] 
1911 1910 
Meat and dairy products..$105.2 $102.9 
er oo. ae 39.3 





COP ccccce 28.1 20.2 
ty: eee 21. 16.4 
Wh bab aeons 18.9 41.9 
Oil cake and meal.. 16.3 14.8 
Cottonseed oil ..... 12. 11,1 
WEEE .cc4s _ codec - 581.5 381.7 
Cotton cloths ..... se0tsce -aae 13.9 
Cotton clothing .......... 6.1 4.2 
Castle: <osesvacce ececcccce 8.1 11.6 
TOCRSSS. vo cdc cuvicoceseses 29.7 30.4 





Pennsylvania F arm Affairs 


Shorthorns Popular in Sullivan Co 
—Many farmers are out of hay, but 
grain is plenty. Most popular breed 
of cattle Shorthorn. Butter 18c p 
1b. Oats and spring wheat planted. 

Chester Co Cows Make Records— 
In the Ayrshire herd owned by W. 
W. B. Arkcoll of Paoli 2 cows have 
just completed the official yearly test 
and made _ the eo splendid 
records: Phoebe of Hillview gave 
7312 lbs milk that tested 4.33% butter 
fat, and Margaret of Rathelli gave 
9586 lbs milk testing 4. 

Mon Cows’ Big Records— 
In the herd of John R. Valentine of 
Bryn Mawr there are 4 purebred Ayr- 
shire cows that are making excellent 
records. These cows have just com- 
pleted the official yearly test and have 
emg the following amounts: 

‘olly Puss 2d, 11,060 Ibs milk, testing 
4.232%; Finlayston’s Ithan, 10,910 Ibs 





milk, testing 4.69%; Ithan 5th, 10,398" 


lbs milk, testing 4.34%; Finlayston's 
Fitefly, 9933 Ibs milk, testing 4.43%. 
Pittsburg Poultry Assn—A new 
ultry organization has just been 
ormed to be known as the Greater 
Pittsburg poultry assn of western Pa. 
The purpose is to improve. the breeds, 
to hold poultry shows and to conduct 
business that will be mutually bene- 
ficial to the members. The officers 
are: Pres, D. H. Haupt; sec, J. 
Therenhauser; treas, A. Henning. 
Bedford Co Needs Better Horses—— 
In all, there are only 41 stallions reg- 
istered with the live stock sanitary 
board from Bedford county, but only 
10 of these are pure-bred animals. 
The other 31 are grades. It is very 
evident that there is room for much 
improvement, and the director of 
rse breeding of the state dept of 
Carl W. Gay, is doing what he 
can to encourage the use of better 
bred animals. 
The Columbia Co Fruit Growers’ 


assn came into existence a few weeks |: 










ago with a for a ve bright 
future. who have studied the 
fruit soils of the Appalachian moun- 
tain belt are tha tter 
conditions for successful fruit grow- 









have to aid him a. staff of vice-presi- 
dents chosen from the most enter- 

farmers of the county. It is 
yal of the to hay 
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meeting to include a big show of 
fruits produced in the county. The 
membership will be approximately 
100 for a beginning.—[C. G. McBride. 


Grade Stallions in Cumberland Co— 
There are 79 stallions owned in Cum- 
berland Co registered with the live 
stock sanitary board, but it is sur- 
prising to note, however, that of these 
70 are grades, only nine being regis- 
istered animals.. Three of the pure 
breds are owned at Newville, two at 
Shippensburg, two at M 
one at Carlisle and one at New Kings- 
town. 


Few Horses in Delaware Oe—Horse 
breeding is not so prominent here as 
in some of the neighboring counties. 
Only three pure-bred stallions are in 
use and eight grade stallions. Two of 
the pure breds are owned at Con- 
cordville and one at Newtown Square, 


State College Flower Show—The 
dept of hort and the Pa state crab- 
apple club, the horticultural student 
organization of the agri col, re- 
cently managed a flower show that 
was decidedly successful. Ploriculture 
is rapidly coming into prominence, 
and the show did much to arouse in- 
terest on the part of the students and 
the general public. The dept is at 
present hampered somewhat by want 
of space under glass, but. with the 
proposed addition of several more 
houses this branch will receive rapid 
development. Prof Gregg has charge 
of the work. 


759 


At Cleveland, potatoes hold steady, 
with a light demand. Most early veg- 
etables have a downward tendency. 
Poultry easy, eggs quiet, cmy butter 
23@24c p lb, dairy 17c, cheese 1l4c, 
eggs 17@18c DR doz, live fowls I4e p 
lb. Potatoes 55@05c p bu, cabbage 
$1.65@1.85 p cra, rhubarb seg 
doz, lettuce lle p ib, asparagus @) 
60c p doz, radishes 15@18c. 
A. cS 


One Cook | 


May make a cake ‘‘fit for 
the Queen,’’ while another 
only succeeds in making a 
‘pretty good ¢ake’’ from the 
same materials. 


It’s a matter of skill! 


People appreciate, 
have once tasted 


Post. 
Toasties 


A delicious food made of 
White Corn—flaked and 
toasted to a delicate, crisp 
brown—to the “Queen’s 
taste.’’ 


Post Toasties are served 
direct from the package with 
cream or milk, and sugar if 
desired— 


A breakfast favorite! 
**The Memory Lingers”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Lad. 
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iGo 
Plant Makes Uneven Start 


‘Praes Page 752.) 


“Very little sold above 7c. Dutch will 
take the lead, as it brought best fig- 
ures last fall. Ground is hard to plow 
because of lack of early rains, Plants 
are doing well and some will be 
ready to transplant by June 1. The 
National cigar leaf growers’ union is 
still ming | out into new territory. 
They have been having meetings and 
Organizing near Greenville-—[N. W 
c., Arcanum, O. 

A reduction of 10% in the acreage 
will be made this year. Transplant- 
ing will not be started before June Il, 
which is the usual time. A fair acre- 
age is yet to be plowed. About 33% 
of the 1910 crop is -still in farmers’ 
hands. Seed is selling at 7@7%c p 
lb, Spanish 8@10c, no Dutch for sale. 
[E. B., Warren Co, O. 

Soil is in good condition and plants 
are growing well. Acreage will be 
the same # in 1910.—[W. E. S., Os- 
born, O. 


New York Acreage Probably Reduced 


Tobacco acreage will be 204¢ small- 
er than last year. Prices have been 
very unsatisfactory for several sea- 
sons. No transplanting will begin be- 
fore June 1. Soil is too dry. Plants 
are in excellent condition, but small. 
{[A. E. L., Rathbone, N Y. 

Tobacco acreage will be a little 
smaller this year. No transplanting 
Was done until May 20. Plants were 
injured by frost. Low price of to- 
bacco causes farmers to luok to cab- 
bage and pg The crop sold last 
fall at 3% @7c p Ib in the bdle.—[A. 
H., Baldwinsville, N Y. 

A few tobacco beds had to be re- 
set, but the majority are doing well. 
Acreage will be about the tame as 
1910, if plants continue to develop 
normally. The old crop is all sold 
and buyers are trying to contract for 
1911 crop at prices higher than paid 
for 1910, but few farmers will sign 
contracts.—[J. P. R., Hannibal, N Y. 


New England Makes Late Start 


Transplanting will be delayed a 
week or 10 days from normal date. 
Soil is dry and the complaint is gen- 
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éral of beds: not being well stocked 
for plants. Looks like a normal acre- 
age in this section.—[J. F. F., South- 
ampton,. Mass. 

Plants a 
are very dry. 
mal.—[{D. A. H., 

The season will be about 10 
late and more seed leaf and less 
Havana will be planted. Cyrus Hub- 
bard is increasing his: tent acreage, 
and Frank Hubbard and the Hickey 
Bros are going to raise shade tobac- 
co [A. L. P., North Hadley, Mass. 

Transplanting has been somewhat 
delayed because of the severe drouth 
and late spring. Soil is. difficult to 
work and plants are late. About a 
normal acreage will’ be put in in this 
section. We are very busy now fitting 
land for the new crop. Plants are 
developing well and will be ready by 
June 1. Some may be set before that 
date.—[F. E. H., Suffield, Ct. 

Weather cond.; have been un- 
favorable for early tobacco setting. 
Transplanting will be about two 
weeks late. Ground is being prepared 
and plants are looking fairly well, 
though late. Acreage will be in- 
creased somewhat and several new 
sheds will be erected.—[J. H. B., 
Glastonbury, Ct. 

Tobacco plants looking well and the 
season is favorable. Transplanting 
will begin before June 10.. Acreage 
will be normal—[F. B., Hanover, 
Wis. 

Owing to the late spring 
planting has not begun. The 
is fully two weeks late. Soil has not 
yet been prepared. Seme are now 
turning under rye and getting ground 
in shape. Acreage will be about nor- 
mal. Young plants are not as far ad- 
vanced as usual.—[H. B. C., Troy, Pa, 

Preparations for pianting are going 
forward. Plants are in a normal con. 
dition, and none have been trans- 
planted yet. Outlwok is for a de- 
creased acreage.—[E. M. L., Low- 
man, N Y. 


weeks late. Beds 
age will be nor- 

Deerfield, Mass. 

days 


ions 


trans- 
season 


Gloucester County Trucking 
SOUTH JERSEY TRUCKER 
The truck farmer without a water 
supply works under a disadvantage, 
but there have been few seasons when 


the drawback has been so pronounced 
as this. Many Gloucester county 
truckers have either windmills or 
gasoline engines.for pumping. water. 
The water is piped to the cold frames 
and plant beds where it is always on 
tap. When water is required in the 
field a hogshead is placed in a cart, 
backed up to a hydrant and filled in 
a few minutes. This beats driving 
half a mile or: more and dipping 
water from some pond or ditch, It is 
quicker, easier, and what is more, it 
saves enough time in a few days dur- 
ing the busy season to pay good inter- 
est on the investment and a balance 
besides. Not a single trucker of my 
acquaintance having his own, water 
supply would again be without it, even 
if the cost of installing were double 
what it is at present. 

Sweet potato planting is late. Lit- 
tle rain has fallen during the last 
four weeks and’ potato growers have 
delayed setting their plants, Moist 
ground is required in order to make 
a good ridge and a few rains when 
setting plants reduces the labor one- 
half as watering is then unhecessary. 

1e light shower last week helped 
matters some. Teams were kept busy 
making up ridges, while in fields al- 
ready ridged plants were set as rap- 
idly as possible. Extra help is in de- 
mand for putting out potato plants, 
and men experienced in using the set- 
ting out machine command their own 
price. 

Continued warm weather 
ing On asparagus at a lively rate, 
Heavy shipments are made daily, but 
markets are glutted. “Grass” from 
all sections, especially California and 
the south, seems to be in plentiful 
supply. Prices vary, but $1.50 to $2 
a dozen for -fancy and $1 to $1.25 for 
culls is about the average. ‘This leaves 
a small profit after paying expenses, 
and growers are anxious for better 
prices in the near future. Eggplants 
and peppers are about all in the field, 
but it is dry for them and they are 
not starting off as nicely as tomatoes 
set early in May or the last of April. 
The first strawberries were shipped 
last year about May 20. This year 
the late varieties were only in full 
bloom at that time, Present indica- 
tions point to a bumper crop of early 
berries, but it is too soon to predict 
much on late varieties. 


is bring- 


Catering to Market Demands 


MES ©. 8, STARR, CAPE MAY COUNTY, x3 


Farmers are bapleated to show! 
appreciation of their special ma 
conditions. Their planning this 
is as nevér before - to: meet 
demands wheh these méan the » 
money. There is no local rush 
early stuff. For instance, rhubt 
and asparagus of first quality broug 
to market a. fortnight ago had 
meet the southern grown at very ¢ 
dinary prices, and with the gener 
buyer rather anxious for most for @ 
least money rather than with 5 
taste that calls for quality. a 

Last season was the first in whiene 
the great majority came to reals 
the peculiar situation, and. these wens 
mainly taught by the methods of 
newcomers who, out of the rut of 
the regulation routine, looked for J 
end desired. Thus in -strawberriens 
hitherto the strife had been to haya 
the first crates to market, and # 
early sorts were the choice for plants 
ing. These brought good money f 
a day ortwo, butinthe glut soon afters 
were hardly worth the picking cost 
and bushels rotted on the vines 
When the season opened the harvese 
was done, except for the few wher 
were growing medium and late varie 
ties. These growers had a good de- 
mand and their own prices. 

The beSt lesson was by one news § 
comes with a well-cared-for smal 
patch of late berries, which from 
first to the last brought 25 cents ae 
box. The greater part of the plants 
ing this spring is of that same sort 
the Gandy Prize. y 

A very large area was last year pulley 
into bush fruits, mainly dew an 
blackberries. Very few have attempteg 
ed raspberries except for the home 
garden, owing to the uncertainty 
getting pickers and in the sorts thats 
were tried being poor carriers. The 
demand for this fruit, however, ig 
so great that other varieties are be 
ing tested. 5 

Lettuce is for the first time being” 
planned as a summer crop. With 
care in selection of seed and of place” 
it is hoped to be able to meet ther 
summer demand for salad. The pricey 
last year was 10 and 15 cents for mee" 
dium heads and hardly to be ha@@ 























Blessed Be All of the Boy Farmers in the Land ; They Show Earnestness Under Right Kind of Sicenadiscseas 


is seeking long seaSons, much sunshine and 2 liberal supply of moisture. No stronger invitation” 


The corn ‘pelt has come southward. It 
has ever been given than that by the boys and girls of the south. 
boys averaged over 100 bushels to the acre!. 
shows the boys’ corn club exhibit in Haneock county, 


The work they 
Ga. 


Last year nearly 50,000 of 
have done in the end will revolutionize farming in the ‘south. 
What fine corn and what splendid boys they are! 


them grew an acre: or more of corn. 


Over. 
The picture hora 
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F Ohio and West Virginia 





Nowhere in the world is there to be 
found a more progressive rural people 
than in Ohio and West Virginia, Many 
new things im agriculture come out of 
this section. To tell of these things, 
that others may know what their pro- 
gressive neighbors are doing in this 
rich agricultural empire, is one of the 
reasons why American Aogriculturist 
edits and publishes this edition exclu- 
sively for its readers and subscribers 
of Ohio and West Virginia. Your help 
in making this work full and complete 
is greatly appreciated. I hope youwill 
write mé frequently. What are the 
crop prospects for this season? What 
is new in the corn and wheat fields? 
What about the grass and hay crops? 
Is alfalfa extending its domain? 
What's new in the orchards and truck- 
ing felds? Write me about live stock 
matters also. And, then, too, let the 
local matters have a word. I shall 
greatly appreciate suggestions, .criti- 
tism and news from any member of 
our family. If too busy for a_letter, 
then send a postal. 


CartealiQurlatt— 


Editor American Agriculturist. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia Fruit Openings 


The West Virginia horticultural so- 
ciety has mapped out an advertising 
campaign certain to increase the sale 
of the fruit products greatly and to in- 











terest outside capital in commercial 
orcharding. This state possesses 
natural advantages which are bound 
to make it a great fruit state. The 
famous “Apple-pie ridge’ of Berkley 
couaty is- noted for the high quality 
apples it produces. ‘The “chert” lands 
on the mountains of Hampshire and 
Hardy counties produce peaches that 


) beat the world for firmness, color and 


flavor. The range of latitude and 
altitude makes possible a wider range 
of varieties and a longer picking and 
shipping season. Apples of the Wine- 
Sap and York Imperial type grow in 
one part of the state to perfection, 
while in the other higher portions of 
the state are found Baldwin, Rhode 
Island, Greening and Northern Spy. 

The shipping season of Georgia 
Peaches lasts only about a month, 
while from the mountains of West 
Virginia peaches are shipped during 
two and a half months of the year. 

The largest producing sections on a 
scale afe the northern 
eastern panhandle sections. In 
with its 100 square 
miles of area, there are 75,000 bearing 
trees and 25,000 young trees. Many 
Srowers have private storehouses 
which hold from 3000 to 35,000 
barrels. 

In all of the counties bordering on 
the Ohio and Kanawha rivers are or- 


and 
Hancock county, 


Chards of 1000 to several thousand 
trees. In most of the central counties 
there have been enough orchards 
Planted to demonstrate the adaptabil- 


ity of these sections for fruit growing. 
The Greenbrier valley section, includ- 
ing the counties of Greenbrier, Poca- 
hontas, Monroe and Summers, is one 
of the most promising fruit sections in 
the state, the development of which 
Should follow the entrance of the Vir- 
Sinia railway. 

West Virginia has about 20 nursery- 
men, several of whom are doing a 
large and constantly increasing busi- 


hess. There are organized in the state 10 


County horticultural societies are affili- 
ated into one state society. Much study 


B) is being given to marketing, and already 


ota 
F 
a 


| 2 movement’ is on foot to establish 
<A Modern, co-operative methods of sell- 
ping and advertising. A uniform label 
» has been designed to raise the standard 








BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
ertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
hose who till it” 


of pack and fix the responsibility of 
the packer. 

The attention of the growers has 
been given very largely to the produc- 
tion: of apples and. peaches. The 
cherry is also splendidly adapted to 
West Virginia conditions and is a very 
profitable crop. 8S. ‘W. Moore picked 
40 bushels of cherries from eight trees 
growing’ on the edge of his lawn and 
sold them for $120. D. Gold Miller 
picked cherries which netted him $36- 
from one tree. Plums also do well and 
bring good prices. B. T. Southern 
picked an average of 38 quarts of 
plums to the tree from an orchard of 
49 trees at Terra Alta and sold the 
product. in Clarksburg at 10 cents a 
quart, $3.80 a tree. The culture of 
pears, quinces, strawberries and other 
small fruits offers large opportunities 
for profit. Bottom lands in the Ohio 
and the Kanawha valleys raise excel- 
lent watermelons and cantaloups. 

In West Virginia land can be bought 
for from $10 to $100 an acre, depend- 
ing on its condition, and its distance 
from the railroad. There are nearly 
5,000,000 acres of virgin land in West 
Virginia yet to be brought into cultiva- 
tion. 


Good Cows in Ohio Co—splendid 
records have been made by 2 cows in 
the herd of L. A. Raymann at Wheel- 
ing. The cows are both pure-bred 
Ayrshires and have gust completed an 
official year’s test as follows: Douglas 
Baby gave 7508 lbs milk that tested 
4.21% butter fat, and Betty Hamilton 
gave 7438 lbs milk testing 3.98%. 

Putnam Co Drouth—There is quite 
a drouth for this time of year. Oats 
and young grass are suffering. Grass 
sown with oats is dying out. Corn 
is standing the dry weather better 
than anything else 

Spraying in Ritchie Co—Meadows 
doing very poorly. Pastures very 
short. Corn mostly planted. Spray- 
ing fruit trees the second time is the 
order of the day. There is the best 
prospect for apples we have had’ in 
10 years. Roads are good, gardens 
backward. No cattle changing hands, 

New Orchards in Grant Co—The 
Twin Mountain orchards have com- 
pleted the planting of 42,000 trees 
this spring and have 4000 more ready 
to plant in Grant Co. 

Good Roads for Harrison Co—At 
the organization of the Harrison Co 
good roads assn at Clarksburg the 
following officers were elected : 
George B Chorpening, pres; Ira C. 
Post, vice-pres; A. M. L. Oh gee 
ham, sec, and William H Lewis, treas 

Spraying in Kanawha Co—W. E. 
Rumsey, horticulturist of the exper 
sta, has been sent to. Kanawha Co 
with a number of assistants to give 
sprayin demonstrations. They will 
spend 10 days or 2 weeks along the 
Kanawha and Michigan and _ the 
Chesepeake and Ohio roads. It is ex- 
pected that as a result the farmers of 
that section will be better able to 
take care of their orchards and reap 
from them greater profits and better 
fruit. 

More Orchards for Berkeley Oo— 
James H. Stewart, director of the 
exper sta at Morgantown, has just 
completed a tour of Berkeley Co, 
where he is said to have found heavy 
orders had been placed indicating 
1,000,000 apple trees will be planted 
next fall and spring. Twelve years 
ago the farmers were planting prac- 
tically no trees, but in the past 
decade the apple business has be- 
come the principal industry. To give 
an idea of the value of the orchards 
the owner of a 40-acre orchard con- 
taining about 1500 12-year-trees was 
offered $20,000 cash for a 10-year 
lease. At the expiration of the lease 
the trees would be 22 years old; in 
their prime. The station has been 
conducting numerous spraying dem- 
onstrations in the county. 


Advancement in Ritchie Co—Never 
has the tendency to farm improve- 
ment been greater than now. Most 
farmers have a good outfit of im- 
proved farm machines, and new 
methods are being used to secure 
bigger crops. ~ -- 

Wayne Tobacco Crop Smali—The 
tobacco crop will not be as large this 
year. as last. Farmere here realize 
that in producing a heavy.ctop they 
are forced to neglect other crops, es- 
pecially corn, and that in doing so 
they lose financially. In failing to 
raise enough corn for themselves last 
year they had. to buy—corn went up 
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and tobacco has fn 


OHIO 


Good Pigs in Ross Co—Wheat look- 
ing fine, prospects for a big crop. 
Pastures and meadows good, but 
need rain. Roads in fine condition. 
Fruit, except pears, is safe from 
frost. Horses and cattle in good 
shape, mostly turned out on grass. 
Spring pigs doing finely. Hay high 
and scarce. Will have early harvest. 
Clover sown this spring suffering for 
want of moisture. 

Mahoning Corn Tested—Quite a 
backward spring. Most farmers tested 
seed. corn. Meadows and pastures 
gtowing well. Wheat making a good 
start. Fruit trees in bloom, but early 
cherries damaged by late frosts. 

Mahoning Wool Sells Slowly—Some 
corn planted, but bulk of cro. going 


in late. Rain is needed. Late frosts 
injured cherries and other small | 
fruits, but not seriously. Live stock | 


market is dull. No wool buyers out. 

Logan Co Pastures Good—Usual 
acreage of corn; late ‘in being plant- 
ed. Ground dry and hard and lumpy 
in most fields. Late-sown oats small 
and in need of rain. Pastures good, 
meadows poor, 

Good Prospects in Fulton Co— 
There is a good promise for wheat 
around Wauseon. Corn, while late, is 
growing nicely. Oats were put in later 
than usual, but most fields are doing 
well, 

Hardin Co Meadows Uneven—It js 
hard to estimate what the hay crop 
will be this year, because while some 
meadows are good, others 
but little. Wheat is doing well, but 
oats a little backward. Rain has been 
rather scarce. Corn was planted late. 

Clinton Co Oats Light—Weather 
was unfavorable when oats were 
sown and a light crop is expected. 
Wheat is more promising; in fact, it | 
is about up to the average. Rye never 
penet better. Fruit trees blossomed | 
ull. 

Poor Clover in Wyandot Co—Newly 
seeded clover is almost a failure, but 
timothy meadows are doing nicely. 
Wheat is about 75% of an average. 
Just about as much corn planted as 
usual. 

Madison 
many acres 
are in are growing 
Conditions were not very favorable 
at planting time. About as much 
corn being grown as usual; wheat is 
doing well. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At Pittsburg, a rather light supply 
of cattle arrived at the yards last 
Monday, 115 cows. Heavy weights 
sold at about 15c on the 100 Ibs lower 
than last week, but light weights 
were steady. Good to choice cattle 
sold at $6.10@6.25 p 100 lbs, good 
1300 to 1400-1b -5.90@6, medium to 
ood 1200 to 1300-lIb 5.80@5.90, fair 
0 to 1100-Ib 5.30@5.85, rough half- 
fat 1000 to 1300-lb 4@5, common to 
good fat oxen 3@5.25, bulls 3@5.50, 
cows 2@4.50,- heifers weighing 700 to 
1100 Ibs 4@5.50, bologna cows 1.50 
@2. Receipts of calves w re 1000 
head and sold up to 6.75. Hog re- 
ceipts last Monday were 40 loads. The 
market was lower and heavy weights 
sold at 6.10 p 100 Ibs, heavy mixed 
.-» medium 6.30@6 .85. - Yorkers and 
pigs 6.35. Sheep were higher and 20 
cars arrived Monday. Sheep sold any- 
where from 3@4.75 p 100 Ibs, lambs 
brought 8@7, with spring lambs a 
ing at 5@ - 


OHTO—At Cincinnati, only a mod- 
erate inquiry for butter, with offer- 
ings fairly liberal. Little fancy dairy 
is offered. cay éxtra 23% p ib, 
dairy _t4e, cheese do, eggs 
easy with iy. a light demand and 
plenty offered at i4c p doz, ive folws 
12%c p Ib, veal calves 6% @7%c 


Co Oats Backward—Not 
of oats sown, but what 
rather slowly. 
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Weeds of the 
Farm and Garden 


By L. H. Pammel, B. Agr., M. S., Ph. D, 


Professor of Botany, lowa State College, 
and Botanist, lowa Agricultaral 
Experiment Station 


HE loss caused by weeds amounts 
annually to hundreds of millions 
of dollars. The weed hm pe 
therefore, is both important and 
~ every tiller of on soil. pret the 
ce of this booklet, there has 
Doan available no modern, “up-to-date, 
authoritative work on the subject. In 
bring together the latest 
a2? knowledge about weed 
—— ~ eS eradication, Professor Pam- 
Gans mel has performed a task 
that will be useful for all 
time to come. It is ne 
liarly fitting that this 
come from this author. He 
is the master weed man of 
the country: and his book 
is the result of study, in- 
vestigation and observation 
for nearly a lifetime. 












VY trom abroad od viewpuins. 
peo penges t pedago ical 
va n anew 
oe. maki the boo! 
ful for both h Pol and 
colleges. It is a book for 
, every one who teaches 
flowers and ——— botany, espe- 
cially weed subjects. Then, 
there are the practical 
for the treatment of weeds. 
respect -alone the book is worth while, 
Lamon it is a book for the practical 
man. 


turn to tits book and get the 
tion for its correction. In a hundred 
8 


le f farmer, landowner. er 
an k superintendent will find the 
book helpfnl and authoritative. 


Profusely Ilustrated, 5 7 inches, 
300 pages, Cloth, Net Nec $1.80 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Avense, New York City 
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Rockingham County Corn Boom 
I. LONG, VIRGINIA 


Lots more cattle were driven to the 
mountains this week. Only a dollar 
a’ piece is charged for them. for an 
entire summer—this including a man 
to take care of them. 

Some of the most progressive apple 
growers are spraying their trees for 
the second time. . It is to be hoped 
that more growers will take an inter- 
est in trimming and spraying, for it 
pays in the end. A little gasoline 
engine put on the wagon is a‘ great 
labor saver and a fine addition to the 
spraying outfit used in a few orchards 
in this neighborhood. Truck farms 
along the river bottoms begin to look 
as though it will not be long before 
the early vegetables will be ready 
for market. The long rows of corn 
and beans are up nicely and early 
cabbage and tomato plants have made 
rapid growth. Sweet potato ridges 
have been made and some plants 
have been set out. Cantaloups and 
watermelons have been planted, but 
are not up yet. 

At a special meeting of the board 
of trustees of Bridgewater college it 
was unanimously decided to establish 
a school of agriculture in connection 
with the college. This will be the 
first school. of agriculture in the 
valley. The state normal school at 
Harrisonburg has classes in agricul- 
ture and horticulture, with practice 
in the latter, but the aim of this 
school is to instruct teachers in this 
work in ordinary schools. This mis- 
sion it fulfills. The establishment of 
an agricultural school in an institu- 
tion patronized mostly by farming 
people and situated in the richest 
agricultural county in the state and 
the third richest in the country, will 
add very much to its usefulness. Dur- 
ing the first year the work will neces- 
sarily be theoretical, but by the second 
year the college will be equipped with 
not less than 10 acres for practical 
demonstrations. Dairying, stock breed- 
ing, etc, will be taken up as fast as 
provisions can be made for them. A 
committee was appointed to consider 
giving scholarships as prizes in the 
contests» of the Rockingham boys’ 
corn club as the college did last year. 


Old Reliable Sells Stock 





8. E. Jennings, the Poland-China 
breeder of Williamsport O, in a recent 
Jetter writes that his herd is coming 
along fine this spring and that the pigs 
from his state fair winners are the best 
he has ever had. They must be as near 

erfection as can be, for the ones he 
nad last year were hard to beat as a 
whole, and some as individuals were 
never beaten, as his winnings at a num- 
ber of state fairs go to show. He says 
also: “I sold everything I had to sell 
last winter through American Agricul- 
turist. I do not advertise in any other 

paper, as I get better results from the 
Old Reliable than from any other paper 
I have used, I sold hogs in 10 states.” 
That is what they are all saying, 
(EB. A. H. 


An Opportunity to Get Jerseys 
At the H. V. Prentice sale of Jerseys 
to be héld at Village farms of Worcester, 
Mass, 90 head of imported stock are to 
be sold at public sale. You will wr 
these animals right in every wer 
Everything here is on 
the square and a square deal to every- 
one. These cows are in good dairy con- 
dition and ready to go into any herd and 
do good service. Every animal is guar- 
anteed a breeder. Don’t forget this sale: 
it is an important one in ae history 
of Jerseys in America.—IE, 


Famous Buil Changes Hands 

J. A. Leach of Cortland, N Y, has dis- 
osed of his famous herd bull, Sir Mu- 
uel Aregaby De Kol, to C. H. Hayes & 
Company of Whitney Point, N Y. The 
breeding of this bull is hard to beat, as 
the comes from one of the best blood 
lines. His sire, Duchess Ormsby But- 
ter King, has 20 daughters and three 
sons, all in the famous list. His dam, 
Maid Mutual De Kol, has a record of 31 
pounds of butter and 568 pounds of milk 
in seven days, average fat 4.49%; and 
117 pounds of butter, 2337 pounds of 
milk in 30 days, averagin 4.019%, fat. 
This is one of the famous bulls of aa 
breed, and Mr Leach sells him only 
cause he has so many of his dueahtere 
in his herd.—tE, A. H. 


World Champion Ayrshire Heifer 
It gives a great déal of pleasure to 
report the yearly official record of the 
three-year-old Ayrshire cow, McAlister’s 
Betty, owned on Penhurst farm of Nar- 
berth, James E. Dodge, m: 
only because this rec makes her the 
<hampien of the breed for her age, but 


be eae it_is considered one of the most | 


ical records ever made. it. cAlis- 

bree tty. freshened Apa 19. a. 0, com- 
menced test Aprii ois 10. - 

ending April 20 i9it 
sea 





she gave scat 
: fat ; 


. \ 


LIVE STOCK 


pounds of milk, an average per cent 
butter fat of 4. 68 and 579.88 pounds of 
butter fat. or 676.5 pounds of estimated 
butter. She consumed during the year 
1043 pounds of bran, 875 pounds of 
ground oats, 276 pounds cottonseed meal, 
33 pounds linseed oil meal, 1300 pounds 
alfalfa hay, 2000 pounds: mixed hay, 2% 

tons silage, 2% tons angels, pasture 
six months, at a total cost of feed of 
$112. The total grain consumed was 3369 
pounds, an average daily grain ration 
of 9.2 pounds and an average daily milk 
yield of 89 pounds. This is 4.2 pounds 
of milk for each pound of grain. The 
total yield. of milk, 6608 quarts, sold at 
the door in large cans for 5 cents a 
quart. The total income was $330.40, and 
the cost of milk a quart was 1.7 cents, 
making a net profit of $218.38. She is 
in perfect condition after this large pro- 
duction, She made an official record as 
a two-year-old of 8492 pounds of milk 
and 416 pounds of butter; barring acci-; 
dents she will very much improve her 
three-year-old record, Her highest day 
was 54 pounds and she finished the year 
milking 32 pounds. She is very per- 
sistent, and the kind the dairyman needs, 
a very economical producer.—IE. A. H. 


New York Cows to New Jersey 

The Fairfield dairy company of Mont- 
clair, N J, has recently bought 50 head 
of dairy cows from Miles J. Peck of 
Cortland, N Y. They were all high- 
grade Holsteins and noted for their 
large milk capacity. They were all tu- 
berculin tested. Mr Peck has recently 
put his whole herd under state inspec- 
tion and in the future nothing will be 
sold not having passed the state test 
for tuberculosis. 


Famous Ohio Hogs 


Sanford Roger, the breeder of O I C 
swine at Rushsylvania, O, has over 50 
pigs of from between three and four 
months old that are good to see, This 
herd is known as the Ridgeway herd. 
Mr Roger’s success with this breed has 
been of the best. The stock are allvof 
large size and very prolific..—IB. A: H. 


The Phillips Sale of Guernseys 


One of the most successful Guernsey 
sales ever held in this country _ was at- 
tended by nearly 500 people. The sale 
was managed by Leander F. Herrick of 
Worcester, Mass, and things were lively 
from start to finish. Two top prices 
Were made. The largest price ever paid 
for a Guernsey bull and cow at a pub- 
lic sale was here given. Henry Fielden, 
superintendent of Branford farms of Gro- 
ton, Ct, paid $3200 for Billy’s France of 
Hague and $2600 for Billy France’s 
Lady Gazelle. Mr Fielden was also the 
largest purchaser, buying 12 animals 
for a total of $12,775. Alfred G. Lewis 
of Geneva was next, buying 13 head for 
a total.of $7635. Other purchasers are 
as follows: 

Head 


J. P. Crozier, Uplands, Pa 4 $ 
R. V. Zindaberg, Bernardsville 
H. D. Parker, Greeley, Col 
R. & H. Scoville, Chapinsville, Ct 
W. Leeds, Atlantic City, N J 
B. C. Davis, Auburndale, Mass 
Salesbury Bros, Ridgely, Md 
W. W. Marsh, Waterloo, Ia 
G. B. Tallman, Fayetteville, N Y 
J. H. Wade, Cleveland, O 
F. A. Hotchkiss, Millerton, N Y 
F. G, Benham, Canandaigua, N Y 
F. G. Buckley, Schaghticoke, N Y 
A. J. Snyder, Plumsteadville, Pa 
Soapstone farm 
W. F. Fietz, Pipersville, Pa 
G. W. Ott. Doyleston, Pa 
M. L. Schiff. Oyster Bay, N Y 
H. W. Wigmam, Lansing, Mich 
E. B. Morris, Ardmore, Pa 
J. A. Bradin, Akron, Pa 
M. T. Phillips, Pomeroy, Pa 
F. P. Rice, Peterboro, N H 
Lee 8S. Clymer, Ridgeville, Pa 
W. H. Goll, Philadelphia, Pa 
A total of 78 animals was sold which 
proucht. $37,275, or an average of $477. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 








If you are looking for some- 
thing good in the line of 


HOLSTEINS 


Cows, Heifers or Young Bulls 


Why not get the best? We have them, as you can see 
by looking up the breeding of the animals that have 
made the largest records, especially in the semi-offi- 
cial yearly tests. We have some great bargains in 
yearling bulls, ft to head any herd, bred to become 
wonderful sires. 

STEVENS BROTHERS CO., Liverpeol, N.Y. 


Home of the anly cow that ever made 37 Ibs. of butter 
a week. 








| R. B. MeCONNELL, 











ROBINSON'S HOLSTEINS 


are Producers. They are Tuberculin 
Tested. 40 just fresh and that will freshen 
in the next two months with milk records 
from 8000 to 12,000 Ibs. in the last year. 


V.D. ROBINSON EDMESTON, WN. Y. 








A Carload of nicely marked 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


fresh and nearby springers 
BROS. . ully, N, Y- 





FIELD NOTES 





STAR FARM * 


HOLSTEINS 


Special Sale of registered Hol- 
stein service bulls. 

I personally guarantee to you a 
saving of 25% on each animal. If 
not, will pay your expenses here. 

Liberal terms of payment. 

Herd tuberculin tested by state 
authorities. 


~ HORACE L. BRONSON, 


Dept. A. Cortiand, N. Y. 


Nore: 50 registered Holstein fe- 
males for sale. 














East River Grade Holsteins 
25 cows! that gave between 11,000 and 
2,000 lbs. of milk last year. 
Nicely marked. “Wore white than black. 
22 cows due in Aug., Bent, and Oct., and 
are milking "40 Ibs per day now. 
These are large cows and milk the year round. 
20 cows Just | fresh and are milking 50 Ibs. 
perday. None over 6 years old. 
If this is the kind you want, write JOHN B. 
WEBSTER, Cortiand, N.Y. Bell phone 566-F-12 


GRADE HOLSTEINS |° 


Fresh Cows and Springers. Selected stock from 
dairy herds where thoroughbred sires have been 
used for many years, large in size, good mark- 
ings, heavy producers, prices reasonable, quality 
considered. Send me your order; can satisfy you. 
Farm situated near station on R. W. & O. R. R. 


Pierrepont Manor, N. Y. 











150 HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEINS 


due to freshen in March, April and May: 
These cows are extra fine individuals, all 
young and will give from 40 to 60 lbs, of milk 
per day when fresh 

Also a few Durhams and Guernseys. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortiand, N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN ,.,,, 
B U L L S for service. 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. Y. 











From 
30-lb. sires 











The Peck Dairy ‘‘Stands for Quality’’ 


I have on hand and offer at private sale 
50 OF THE FINEST GRADE 


Holstein Cows 


about equally divided between fall anc 
spring cows. They are nicely HF 
young and very heavy milkers. 

MILES J. PECK, Cortland, N. Y. Telephone connection. 

















Meadow Brook Herd 


OLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


all Calf, born in March, nicely marked, a 
wile thove white than black. Splendid individual, 
bull whose See sore dams ave 
| be. Dama daughter of Duchess Orms 
Butter King. Price 


Also Soataes 3 Bull for Sale 
G. E. POOLE, Lincklaen Ctr., N. Y. 


10 Reg. Holstein Cows ] 0 


jan e, well bred, well marked, hea oducers, 
hisfall, bred to son of 81-lb. cow %s ill go re ie 
y area very desirable bunch. 


IMPERIAL STOCK FARM 
Cortland, N. Y. J. A+ Leach, Prop. | 


HOLSTEIN-CATTLE 


THE MOST PROFITABLE DAIRY BREED 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N OF AMERICA 
F. L. HOUGHTON, SECY, BOX 115, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


Trout Brook «= Holland Farms 
| Registered Holstein Bull Calves 
Schenectady, R. D. No. 2, N. Y. 


A. R. 0, Holstein 


sn olathe Sed meena “JARVIS BROS. snes., rivet, ay. 
































Brothertown 
Stock Farms 


— 2 site, Wil scpelty welteree Holstein By 
calf; aorta liams Farm Melaine Boy. 
dam’s A. R. O. record over. 25 Ibs, nearly 
Ibs. in 30 A -. Calf’s + ice young ¢ D 
4. ery lar 19,289 tb 8. Cait be 2 Cone 4, 
saree Or age, very straight, nicely ma 
Price $65.00; a t bargain 

jawute information, address “ a 


Quentin McAdam, Pron. 
Utica, New York 


FAIRVIE 
FARMS HERD 


is where Pontiac Korndyke, the sire of the 
world’s record cow Pontiac Clothilde DeKol 
2d, is in service. We have 60 of his daugh- Ff 
ters anda number of his sons for sale and 
would like to tell you about them. 


& H. DOLLAR 















Heuvelton, New York ; 





Born Eeiok On 


BULL GALF price sizé.o0. 


soon. Sire—Sir Kornd yke Fontiae Asti, a son 
A yen A with the following A. records? — 
Seven da record—butter 81.71, milk bso.ao. 7 cent fag 
4 day record—butter 129.44, milk 2,488.50, 
cont fat 4.16; Sesend 267 days after cal ving—butter } 
milk 400.80, per cent fat 8.88 ; semi-o fficial record—b 


884.70, per cent fat 3.9%. Dam of 


engerveld with the following A. RB, on 


record at 1 year 9 months y bv —milk 862.8, butter 
bs. in seven . R. O. sisters, her dam 


hi 
H e the fellowing, & Minys, 0030, © Veemas 
erve r, seven days, , Countess 
Hen Wayne, bu butter, seven days, 29.87. . 


W. D. ROBENS, COLD BROOK, N. ¥ 


-The Lakeside Herdy 


@ yearling bull, extra for show, 

Now offers ring; dam, 4-year’Jr., ma 
25.26 Ibs. Dam of sire carries four world? 
records for age, and 17 dams in pedigree 
average 26.58 Ibs. in 7 days. 

Also a bull calf in whose pedigree are 
2 dams, whose records averaged 26 Ibs. 

These are the kind to breed from, and 
also for the show ring. 


E. A. POWELL 
904 West Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Maple Lawn Stock Farm 


Herd headed by Karel Korndyke whose first | 
daughter to freshen has just made 23.77 Ibs.” 














butter in seven days, 218.6 lbs. milk, 93 lbs | 


butter 30 days at 2 years. A few bull caly 
re Gis iS great son of Belle Korndyke out 
2 years ty 82 Ibs. at 6 years. 


LL. GROW, - 


BULL CALF FOR SALE © 


Paladin Burke, No. 46300. His first daughter is 5 
mk * Farmstead ; Farmstead Pal. 





25 per cent fat. 1529.1 Ibs. milk and 78.17 ibs. butter 
Wo days with 4.08 per cent fat. Dam, Ruby Hom 
gave year 8727.7 lbs. milk. This calfisa 
ih ee-quarters white, straight and of $50 
very 7 tee quality. Price 


BRADLEY FULLER, 


Branford F arms 


in Artis, at2 
1 mo, 21 days, gave 55 1-2 Ibs. of milk one day; ; 
Iba. °in days. | making 19.44 Ibs, butter in 7 days 





Ayrshire Bull Calves” 


FOR SALE 


By such sires as Howie's Maijesti¢ 4 
10000, Bendie Croft of Avon 11905, © 


a son of Croft Jane Dinah 19th Imp. 


19520, and several out of imported? 
Will be sold] 


cows by Scotch sires. 


‘at reasonable prices. 


HENRY FIELDEN, Supt. 
Groton, Conn. 


ams with records of from 15 lbs. a | 


Ft. Jackson, N. . = 


_—a 





Hill Top Farm — Ayrshi 
sad butter hetiere: Foung stock for sale. 


caberenine Sateen 
WHZELING, W. VA 





* 0 bibl ack dank ‘ fi a4 t Sets 





LA. REYMANN, 
AYRSHIRE BULL CAL 
A pe 


? ORAS, HEDER & 80%, Barnervilley 
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Golden 





Beauty and Utility Combined 


FIRST ANNUAL AUCTION SALE 
About ninety head of Imported Jerseys 
In this lot will be represented some of the great sons and daughters of 


Golden Maid’s Prince Noble of Oakiands Gamboge’s Knight 


and other great sires. 


These animals have been selected with the utmost care and with special reference to al! that goes to make up the 
ideal lene not alone the Jersey of show ring excellence, but the Jersey that is capable of holding its own at the pail, 
o hee kept before us the principle th ‘onsideration 
We invite inspection and correspondence relative to this herd and the forthcoming sale. 


VILLAGE FARM HERD OF JERSEYS. H. V. PRENTICE, Prop. Worcester, Mass. 


at The Milk Pail Is the First C 


LIVE ‘STOCK ‘ADVERTISEMENTS 


Maid’s Prince Imp. 93538 


Village Farm Herd of Jerseys 


JUNE 12, 1911 





Pe tees 












of 






CHESTER WHITE & 
LARGE YORKSHIRE 


Pewee wets tt Seth Base Sevtho dan to tetow la Slag 
for service. Aiso 
both breeds. pe 


bred to prize- winning boars. 
CHESTER WHITE BOARS read 


either sex from Fall 
Prices Reasonable Quality Considered 


Heart’s Delight farm, C. &. Hamilton, Bgr., Chasy,5.¥. 


DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


SWINE 

















A Berkshire or Duroc Pig GIVEN 


for « few hours of your time. 
PENNA. BERKSHIRE CO., 


Stamp 
FANNETTSBURG, 


particulars. 


PA. 










, Beauty Nest. 


that 
Fort 


GOLDEN BEAUTY HERD or D 
JERSEYS eee = 








right. 0.4. DREISBACH, 
es rere 


and 
Kingston, Ohio 






Qaalty. 





HORSE IMPORTERS & BREEDERS 





ERSEY GATTLE FOR SALE 


Carloads or less. Thoroughbreds or Grades 
Write me your wants. Can satisfy you 
LEONARD SMITH, Biocomvilie, N.¥ 





SALE S9RiTi BolT On 028 


ers’ Hovtee These calves are very choice 


; and fro h producing an 
. We also offer choice Berkshires of sex. 


NSHURST FARM, Narberth, Pa, 


f HORSE FARM 


———_ Chester County, Pennsylvania 
WwW. W. BLACK ARKCOLL, Manager 
Aueroers OF - bred Jerseys, Berkshires, 
hropshires ; White Leghorn 
7 ehaat White Wyandotte Chickens ; White Pekin Ducks. 


pes 














WOODCREST FARM 


ffers for sale two grand sons of 
bei 22d, out of A.R.O. daughters of 
Homestead Girl De Kol Sarcastic Lad. 


Pe These calves are now three months old, well 
Megrown and nicely marked. Their dams are 
ing over 60 pounds of milk per day as 


%. 

Se 
: 
| 


PR Mair two-year-olds. 
Ef Write for pedigrees and prices to 
S. CHASE, Mgr. RIFTON, N. Y. 

















of Pontiae’s Grandsire, born Feb. 11, 1911, dam 2344)b. 
colored and a perfect show animal, price $125.00, 
other Pontiacs nearly as good, $100. 00 to —e. Two 
Pie the great + Mercedes Julips Paul,” only $100.00 each, if taken 
O@ @® UNABANNA STOCK FARMS, M.C. Jobneten, Prop., Bidney, N.Y 


——— 













els Your Chance 


talf born Dec. 1910, two-thirds white and a 
d individual. His sire is King of the Veemans. 

| ison of De Kol 2nd, who recently sold for 

The dam of this young aristocrat is wil 
miertic Beets, “ee week gave 620 ibs of milk 













. 1 pounds of bu 
A. CARR, Tully, N.Y. 
__ imported and Home-Bred Guernsey Cows. 






the “pee best sires. 
. B. BOCK EE 
= it eubIe, ‘se a a ar ¥. 











Station, Valley Falls, 
Best producing strains. Apr. 
ty bull calves. Write 


RASEY , Dept. A, Meleas, & ¥. 







































1, RNSEY BULL. ¢ yenre OM, args, hiwd ond 
his ball calf, price + 


wa vars ATTEN. Seracniaen, 





AUCTIONEERS 


IN AUCTIONEERING <: areatest iene ps 


Catalogue and complete information 
if today. 


for it 
NAT'L SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 2856 WASH- 
BLYD., CHICAGO, ILL. Summer term opens July 31. 








BIG MONEY AT PUBLIC SALES 
SOUR] AUCTION SCHOOL 


OH, M0., OR OKLAHOMA CITY, SKLA 


[> Swans te be an Anetionser, send free beok 


MULE-FOOT SWINE 





Ohio Herd of Mule-Footed H 


poet uate chow Gas & 
the presented or a V the t ——— 
cad fil orders of an y size with 






ated. Write for particuiars 
” me 8, 


are prize winners 
wherever shown. 
I have the she largess herd in 

Tanathics of ps ras vigorous oma thy a 
and investigate m herd 


120 
out 





OI C SWINE 














0. 1. C. PURE BRED fic" thom 
8 and ¢ months old, $15 to $20. Pedigree furnished with 
all stock sold. S. Royer, Bushsyivania, O. 





Prise Boars er Giits of 
all ages in either sex, act skin 
SYLVESTER ESSIG R.R. Nod TIPTON, IND. 








for 


will 


may 


H. 


Broadway, N. Y. City, 


THE MORGAN HORSE CLUB 


Through the office of its secretary, C. C. Stillman, 
offers its services, with- 


compensation, both as a Bureau of Information, 


want to buy or sell Morgan horses. 


This Club offers to 


service near his place. 


endeavor, without charge, to bring these 


ers and sellers together. 
The 1911 catalogue of The Morgan Horse Club 


be obtained by applying to the secretary. 
8. .WARDNEB, Presiden 


in regard to all matters relating to Morgan Horses, 
and also as a Clearing Exchange to bring together 
those who 
order to meet the demand for Morgan Horses which 
is steadily increasing, and which for some years has 
exceeded the supply, every owner of a Morgan Mare 
should see that she is bred this spring to the best 
available Morgan Stallion 
every breeder locate the Morgan stallions standing 


In 


help 


If those who want to buy or sell Morgan Horses 
will communicate with the Secretary of the Club, he 


buy- 


t, 
55 Walj St., N. ¥. City. 








At wholesale prices 


Percheron Mares and Stallions 





ELWOOD AKIN, AUBURN, N. Y. 
foal. Some 
WANTED POMIES Nir fois ois 





SHEEP BREEDERS 





C. G. FISHER & CO., GOLLINSVILLE, Ono. 





Prices reasonable and 
teed. 


Silver Strain 0. |. ©. Swine all stock guaran’ 


JESSE CAKRIER, FULTON, N. Y. 





BERKSHIRE SWINE 





GEDNEY FARM 


Berkshires 


Dutchess and Longfellow breeding. 
Herd headed by Imported boar, 
CASTLE GOULD SUNFLOWER. 
Now booking orders for spring pigs. 
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New Marlboro, Mass. 
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BERKSHIRES 


Profitable brood sows for sale. Also choice fall boars 
and sows sired by Tee Premier ith, = A Re 
Premier and Premier Linda. Both are ch 


Highwood Columbia Berkshire 


mepowed jis A the litter during 
SOWS = 7 t Berkshire sows 


The sows from a 





EDNEY FARM 
DORSETS 


Flock consists of 250 head 
registered thoroughbred ewes, 
headed by imported rams of 
Hambro and Flower breeding, 















GEDNEY FARM 
Mariboro, Mass. 





litter of ave ty —o Jay lbs. ,another litter 
averaged 204 lbs. each at 6 months and another litter, 
267 lbs. at 7 months. nell dovelaped by es 
this winter under in breeding rig 
OD pasture, not over fat. our Columbia sows 
at = ae a sg in 7 successive litters. Write ow 
booklet. H. C. B. HARPENDING, DUNDEK, 5. 
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sire and dam of many champions and Spe ate 
Our pigs are right, our prices right. 
F. W. SESSIONS, WASHINGTON MILLS, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRES, BRED SOWS, SPRING 
BOARS. Satisfaction guararteec 
James McPherson, B.D. 8, Rockford, Ul. 
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KALORAMA FARM 


$1.00. 


ively 


from 


mated pens $2.00 per 15. Utility stock 
pty now Ming Guy A. Rebinson, Milford Center, 0. 
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BEST BIG BERKSHIRES 


% Sows, bred or open, 0 Spring 
and Longfellow sires cheap. H. 
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THE POWER OF EX 


A Story of the Coming of the Wentworths 


X-—-Letters and Home-Coming 


Dear Zelda: See, I didn’t spell it 
with a y. Curious, how spellings all 
come back to me,-since I came away, 
and pronunciation, too. It's been a 
good many years’ since I taught 
school on Croft's Hill. Ive just been 
writing to Ruthie, and thinks I, I'll 
just drop a few iines to you to teil 
you what an awful good time I've 
been having with Mary I guess you 
wouldn’t know me for the poor, tired 
critter you brought down here. I've 
went and gadded io everything till 
my head fairly swims. 1 sleep just 
like a baby. I been having a tussie 
with my conscience, and J guess the 
poor old thing’s wo'n out. I1 ain't 
dared tell Ruth, she has enough to 
harass her without this, but I don’t 
‘want to come home. I can't git home- 
sick a mite. I’ve set an’ thought ‘n’ 
thought ’bout your Uncle Hiram when 
he was young, ‘n’ things in life was 
just blossomin’ fresh -.n’ fair as they 
did my weddin’ day. ‘N’ I try to git 
Jongin’ for him, ‘n’ I can't Clean n’ 
plainer than them pretty pictures 
the later years stand out, with me 
gittin’ tireder and homelier, ‘n’ ‘him 
a-growin’. stingy and more close- 
fisted, pullin’ an’ pullin’ each day a 
little further, apart ‘siid o’ pullin’ 
together, until the final .ank come 
that landed me here. And now, if it 
wan’t for Ruth, they ain’t nuthin’ 
would hire me to go back to that 
farm. Don’t you never let Billy get 
to pullin’ away. You just Jet him 
read this an’ let it be a solemn 
warnin’ to him never to make his 
home a jail that you are lad to es- 
cape from. You'll wonder why I’m 
a-tellin’ you all this. Somehow I 
know you'll understand me. Ever 
since that day by the brook I could 
tell you things I never could mention 
to anyone else. How’s my little girl 
a-farin’? She writes the cherryest 
letters. But she would if she was 
dyin’. Says she has time to study. I 
want to thank you an’ Billy for bein’ 
so good to her. Poor child, it was an 
awful disappointment to her to give 
up going away. But I guess she’s a 
good deal reconciled since you two 
are personally conductin’ her through 
college. Hiram did let her git all the 
Jearnin’ the town afforded. There's 
that much to credit him for anyway. 
And she's anxious to git ahead. She 
writes she’s just enjoyin’ every min- 
ute you spend with her. Promise 
you'll Jet me know if she’s working 
too hard. I ain’t comin’ iill I’m sent 
for! There! I guess Hiram ’d think I'd 
absorbed some of that Armsirong 
sperit if he c’d see that. You be sure 
and tell me if things ain’t goin’ all 
right up to the house. 

Aunt Martha. 


Zelda to Martha 


Dear Aunty: I’m glad you wrote 
me just as you did. Don’t you worry 
one bit about Ruth. She isn’t over- 
working at all. And she really is en- 
joying our little study club. It’s a 
real treat to us to help her. We were 
actually getting seedy on our books, 
so now we're getting waked up. Ruth 
is so ambitious. She learns so fast 
we have to bestir curselves to keep 
ahead on the lessons, Confidentially, 
Aunty, I never did like the idea of 
her going into the city. So don’t.you 
worry, she will be just as well off in 
the Jong run, perhaps better. Billy is 
trying to get Jim interested, too, but 
there seems to be a coolness between 
him and Ruth, and he refuses. to 
come to our private school. Still, he 
comes to the village reading club 
every week and asks Billy about the 
cost of some of our epparatus and 
installing modern machinery and im- 
plements. When we drove past the 
other day, cold as it was, Jim and his 
father were painting the house. They 
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Can You Write a Story for This Picture ? 


The story which should go with this picture has been lost. 
jour readers can write a story to fit it? 
having an animated discussion, 


about? They certainly are 


Who of 
taiking 
Perhaps 


What are these men 


something at the town meeting didn't please them, or perhaps the son of 


one man wishes to marry 
doesn't quite approve. 
should not be over 1000 words long. 


the other man’s 
What does the picture suggest 
We shali 


and the father 
to you? Stories 
print the two best stories 


daughter, 


we receive, paying for them at regular rates. Address your story, House- 


hold Editor, care this magazine. 


Contest is open until June 15. 





are planning to improve the place 
quite a little in the spring. Mrs Marsh 
seems to have caught the spirit of 
the thing, and came down to ask 
about the vacuum cleaner, and to see 
us churn and do some of the other 
things with the engine. Now, Aunt 
Martha, don’t you worry if you don’t 
want to come home. You stay just 
where you are as long as you’re con- 
tented Don’t try to be homesick. By 
and by you won't feel so hard toward 
Uncle Hiram. That will be time 
enough to think about coming home. 
Mother is so glad to have you with 
her. So have all the good times you 
can. I promise faithfully to let you 
know if Ruth in any way needs you. 
Zelda Wentworth, 


Rath to Martha 


Dear Motherie: So glad you’re hav- 
ing such a holiday. Don't stop until 
you’ve absorbed your fill of all the 
good things you've always wanted and 
never had. We're getting along fa- 
mously. It’s never so hard in the 
winter, and really, father’s very good 
about getting help if I need it What 
do you think—he’s put in a tele- 
phone! I talk to Zelda and Billy 
every day, and we have the nicest 
evenings. Even if the snow is piled 
to the windowsills, we manage to get 
back and forth almost every nigat. 
They are so good to me. I guess all is 
coming out as it should, if you only 
come home well and strong. I hope 
you aren’t homesick. We are lonesome 
without you, but don’t you mind that. 

Ruth. 


One day long afterward, when the 
pussy willows had grown long and 
were scattering yellow pollen over 
the fresh, fragrant clover, and the 
maple trees were a, blaze of red, there 
came another letter from Martha. 


Martha to Zelda 


Dear Zeldy: It's took me a long 
time to come to my senses, but I 
have at last. I want to come home! 
You remember what I wrote you a 
long time ago? Well, what you said 
is true, time does help to soften our 
hearts. I’m_ all quiet inside, now. 
They ain’t any o’ that fightin’ feelin’ 
against the old life left. Down deep 
in my heart I’m willin’ to fergit it all 
and come home to work. Somehow 
I've got a feelin’ that it ain’t never 
goin’ ta be so hard again. Ruth writes 
such happy letters. Now; do .you 


s’pose you could meal Hiram '‘'n’ the 
men so Ruth could come down to git 
me? Mebbe a week here to Mary's 
would kinder make up for what she’s 
give up so willin’. If you think you 
can, you talk it over with her, will 
you? -And mind you tell her if she 
don’t come after me or write to me 
to come home pritty middlin’ soon, 
I'll appear to her on the ’leven o'clock 
train, as sure’s my name is 
Martha Armstrong. 


Ruth to Martha 


Dear Mother: It’s all fixed in the 
nicest way! I’m coming for you next 
Tuesday. Zelda is going to help us 
out so I can stay a whole week. I’m 
so excited I can’t think _ straight. 
Father’s been just splendid about my 
elothes and money and everything. I 
guess your being gone has opened his 
eyes a little. Let me whisper to you: 
Father's changed a whole lot! So 
don’t be too surprised at anything he 
Says or does. I certainly was sur- 
prised at what you wrote about our 
summer boarder. How sweet of her 
to come and see you before she went 
away. I think she is very courageous 
to go away out West to teach. Of 
course her teaching will be of short 
duration; a girl like Emily Marsden 
will fall a victim to the wiles of some 
bachelor. If you see her again, give 
her my love and best wishes. Good- 
by, dear mother, only a week more 
and you'll see. 

Your Ruth. 


Billy met them at the station. It 
was a warm June morning. The 
moment Martha alighted from the 
train the incorrigible Billy exclaimed: 
“Ain’t you harnsome! Never see such 
a change in a person in my life. 
What will Uncle Hiram say? Help me 
get her into the tonneau, “uth, you'll 
have to walk!” 

“Now, do go slow, Billy,” begged 
Martha, as they rolled away into the 
village. “I want to drink in every bit 
of it. Seems as if I'd been away most 
an eternity. My, ain’t it beautiful? 
Just the way I be, so kinder young 
an’ fresh.” 

Presently she grew silent. Here 
the road wound out of the village in- 
to the more sparsely settled part of 
the town. eadows. were flecked 
with daisies, buttercups and clover, 
long fields were carpeted with tender 
blades of grain. Some of the. late 
fruit. trees “were still sending a fra- 


grant drift of petals lazily down 
abundant green foliage. 

As they drove on, Martha’s 3. 
grew wide with amazement. Ru! 
and Billy watched delightedly. t 
last she spoke ‘What in commen 
sense has come over- this village 
was her inquiry. “They ain't scareess 
ly a place we've been by but what’ 
been painted and the yard fixed » 

T declare it don't look nat’ral. Herey 
your place, Billy—don't look much 
as it did a year ago does it? S’po 
Zeldy’s up to our place?” 

They came in sight of Armstrop 
homestead. Martha stood up in the 
tonneau, in dazed excitement. “Why, © 
Ruthie, it can't be—your pa—ain't | 
painted the house! An’ such a han = 
some red with white trimmin’s! Well,” 
if I ain’t surprised.” She sank weakeu 
ly down, Now they were turning= 
into the yard, where the jawn was 
leveled off, and bright with the fine J 
fringe of newly sown grass. Not ao 
hen ventured nearer than the new 
poultry wire fence around the orm 
chard. Two young rambler roses sent) 
hardy green shoots up wire trellises | 
at either end of the screened veranda, 
Clematis and honeysuckle were cour- 
ageously finding their ~vay upward to) 
the low gables. How Ruth  had™ 
worked to coax these tender things” 
into a promise of Juxuriance! A ham- | 
mock swayed invitingly on one side 
of the porch, wicker rockers and cool 
rattan couch showered with hay and ~ 
balsam pillows waited hospitably - 
upon the other. 

Laughing, explaining all in a breath 
they swept Martha into the house 
She moved as one in a dream. : 

“Better begin with the best room,” 
suggested Billy. ‘Work her up to t= 
gradually. She'll go off the handlé ~ 
sure, if you spring it all at once.” 5 

Up and down the remodeled house © 
they conducted her. from the bath- © 
room and refurnished chambers on 
the second floor to the sunny best 
room downstairs, no longer shut into = 
gloom, but open to all comers. The 
grim horsehair furniture had disap- 
peared. Comfortable mission furni- 
ture gave a delightfully modern and @ 
“homey” atmosphere to the hereto- 
fore unused room. Carpets had van- @ 
ished, splintery floors had been re- 
Placed by polished hard -wood ones, 
and soft rugs. Dining room, kitchelt > 
and dairy, all were rendered as new | 
and ideal as thought and labor coulé 
make them. Here were all the equip- 
ments that the discouraged woman > 
had seen and longed for in the Went- 4 
worth home. Everything that a model” 
farmhouse could boast seemed te” 
have appeared as if by magic. Ruth 
was almost frightened at her moth- § 
er’s agitation. 

Tremblingly Martha dropped into 
the neerest chair 3 
“Let me set down,” she gasped. = 

“Let me git my bunnit and coat 
so’st I c’n sense it.” She wiped the» a 
perspiration from her forehead. 4 
“Here I be all sweat up like a mam™ 
a-mowin’, I’m so beat. My! ain’t it] 
heavenly!” She stood up and took - 
the conspirators into her embrace,” 
“I’ve often an’ often dreamed o’ this,” 
but I never expected to realize it thi 
side o’ the promised land. But where] 
is Hiram?” 

XI—Happy Endings : 

Hiram was having a bad half hour 
He had come to his senses at the time) 
of Ruth’s denunciation and to heF 
surprise dispensed money with a lav-— 
ish hand. When the process of refor=9 
mation was begun, he was not only 
willing, but eager to install each im 
provement that his daughter sug-| 
gested. And when it was all dong 
and his wife was on her way home, © 
occurred to him that it was going © 
be a different matter to face her. E 
knew that in spite of her appre 
tion for things present, there 
plenty of cause for bitterness 
things : 
He felt shocked and humiliated @ 
realize that all this might have bee® 
accomplished little by little as they 
had worked together How please@ 
Martha would have been at each con 
cession, how much more cheerfull¥ 
she would have accepted the drudg 
ery with the prospect of brighter 
better days. And now as he. sat 
the barn milking, with his bh 
pressed against the fawn-cole 
Jersey, he groaned gions: 

Billy came singing in 
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PGood gracious, Uncle “Hiram, *@idn't 


and 


“don’t ever think of it again. 


you know they’d come? Here, I'll 
take those.” He caught two pails of 
milk, and together they, went into the 
house. The elder tnan pulled himself 
together. Not for worlds would he 
have let Billy suspect his weakness. 

Supper was on the table, Zelda 
her husband took their places. 
Ruth greeted her father warmly when 


he entered the dining room. Martha, 
demure and rosy, sat waiting to pour 
the tea. There was no demonstrative 
salutation - between the farmer and 
fis wife. New England conservatism 
cannot rudely resurrect dead enthu- 
siasm. 

“Why, Marthy, wife, how nice you 
jook!’’ he said as he sat down to the 
table and she answered quietly: “Do 
IL Hiram? Im feelin’ a sight bettter 
mm’ when I went away.” 

The meal was a merry one. Billy, 
always funny, did his utmost to keep 
jaughter rippling from one end of the 
tabie to the other. Martha gaily 
caught his mood and delighted them 


recital of her long 


alone could tell it, 


ali with a quaint 
told as she 


visit, 

unconsciously ‘mingling pathos with 
humor. After supper the girls drove 
her from the kitchen while the’ 
washed up the dishes. She wandered 
out to the veranda where the two 


men were smoking. At her approach, 
Billy tactfully disappeared. 


“It's dretful good to be home 
again,” said Martha. (“I hain’t got a 
word to say about what’s been done 
for me in the city, but they ain’t been 
a minute for the last three weeks that 
I ain’t been achin’ for a sight of 
home, an’—an’—you, Hiram!” Her 
voice trembled, and a tear splashed 
down on his horny head. 


“Why, Marthy, what’s the matter?” 


His voice was anxious. “Don’t ye 
like it?’’ 
“Like it?” she repeated. “It’s jest 


like Heaven. I can’t hardly wait till 
tomorrow to begin using my new 
things. But, O Hiram, it must a cost 
a sight o’ money!” 


“It did cost considerable,’ owned 
“It did cost considerable,” owned 
a mite sorry. Only thing that both- 
ers me is that I was such a blind, 


stupid critter so long. Let’s sit down.” 


At last there was harmony between 
them. 
The Wentworths went early. Ruth 


in the hammock, watching her 
listening absently 


lay 
father and mother, 
to their mutual explanations. She 
was absorbed in her own reflections. 
How happily everything was working 
out! Her heart was full. There was 
only one thing necessary to make her 
happiness complete. She must be at 


peace with her old playmate. 
Since the night cf her denuncia- 
tion, Jim had avoided ‘ier. Her harsh 


words had stung him to the quick. 
Whenever they met he was courteous 
and friendly, but cheir old intimacy 
Was dead. He made no further dec- 
larations of his love for her. His in- 
difference puzzled her. In a conflict 
between two proud natures, one must 
bow before the other. At last Ruth 
ylelded. The day before her home- 
coming she had sent a brief contrite 
note. 

Dear Jim: Mother and I are com- 
ing home tomorrow. Could you come 
up a little while in the evening. There 


is something I very rruch wish to 
tell you. Sincely yours, 
Ruth. 
She ran this over in her mind, 


Wondering what he had thought of it. 
Perhaps he was too angry to come. It 
Was getting late—she shivered nerv- 
ously and drew her white shawl over 
her shoulders. Hark! She heard a 
firm footfall upon the hard dirt path. 

€ was coming. She ran down the 
drive to meet him. 

“Well, well, Ruth,” he said warm- 
ly, grasping her two hands. “It was 
Mighty good of you to ask me up to- 


night.” He looked past her to the two 
On th emoon bright veranda. “Hullo, 
there, Aunt I* Ruth checked 





the salutation with a rosy palm. “Sh!” 
She whispered. “Father and mother 
have just found each other, after all 
these years. Don't interrupt them. 
Don’t you see it’s too—too sacred?” 
They wandered around to the side 
eck and stood upon the flagstone 
ep. 

“Jim,” Ruth’s voice was a trifle un- 
Steady. “Jesent° for you tonight to 


) tell you ’'m sorry 1 was so hatefal 


that night after mother went. 

“Why, my dear girl,” he broke in, 
It was 
just what we needed. Of course it 
hurt at the time—Why, Ruth!” he 
read her surrender in her eyes, and 


| fought back the impulse to take her 
»4n his arms. 


Ruth, penitent; was 
. She placed her hands upon 
J should 
I've red hair and a horrid temper, 


~e 
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Jim,” she murmured softly, “but if 
you want me—” 

His arms closed around her. 

“Want you?” he echoed wonder- 
ingly.. “My dear!”’ 

The evening of the third anniver- 
sary of Martha Armstrong’s memor- 
able day off, Zelda sat in the living 
room of the Bentley place, rocking 
her baby. A little fire blazed in the 
open grate, for the September night 
was cool. Billy stood by the mantel 
watchinge the lights and shadows 
from the blaze play over the features 
of his wife. He laughed outright. 

“Zelda, dear, do put that baby to 
bed. He’s been sleeping half an hour. 
For a scientific farm lady you are a 
hopelessly old-fashioned mother. The 
idea of rocking a year-old baby to 
sleep! Come, I want to talk,” 

He took the child gently in his 
arms and left the room. When he 
came back, a great sleepy hollow 
chair was waiting before the hearth. 
“Sit down, Billy,” the little lady com- 
manded. He obeyed. 

There was mischief in her eyes as 
she stood just out of reach, holding 
something behind her. 

“Guess! Billy,” she wheedled. 

His long arms captured her, 
pulled her down upon his knee. 

“Zeida,” he said fcndly, “what are 
you up to now?” 

She flashed a small mirror. before 
him. It reflected a strong, firm face, 
ruddy with health. “See? Billy boy? 
That's what you have to show for the 
simple life.” 

“Simple!” he groaned... “Make it 
strenuous, Zel. Wouldn’: I be a dandy 
adv for agriculture—photograph of 
me ‘before and after.’ Don’t look 
much like the picked chicken I did, 
three years ago, do I, dear?” He 
sobered. “‘And you, tittle girl, are you 
sorry we tried it?’ 

“Dear, when a woman has every- 
thing in the world to rejoice over, 
when she can’t seem to think of a 
single thing more she could desire, is 
she likely to regret the step that 
brought her happiness? Only it al- 
most scares me, it’s so perfect. Let’s 
talk about the wedding. Wasn’t Ruth 
the sweetest bride?” 

“Regal,” assented Billy. 

“And Aunt Martha in her gray silk 
was just the dearest! Who would 
ever dream She was the starved soul 
we found down by the brook? She 
had it all her own way, even to the 
date. She said it seemed as if the 
whole current of their lives swerved 
into a new channel that day we came 
upon her among the fall flowers and 
autumn leaves. And she wouldn’t 
have a single decoration but purple 
asters and golden-rod, and leaves, of 
course. Ruth did’nt interfere at all. 
She’s lovely.” 

“You can brag all you like about 
Ruth and Aunt Marthy, I think there 
was some class to Hiram and _ the 
bridegroom. Didn’t the old chap look 
inflated in his glad clothes when he 
gave the bride away? “im’s fine. How 
he has improved within a :ear! They 
are both thoroughbreds. Her staving 
Jim off for two years has been the 
making of him.” 

“Yes, I think she was right,” agreed 
Zelda, “though it did seem a little 
hard to make him wait. Ruth always 
said she wouldn’t marry a mortgage 
nor a run-down place. Her firmness 
has spurred Jim on and now they 
have their title clear to begin right.” 


and 


“Altogether, then,” summarized 
Billy, “the wedding was a pretty suc- 
cessful event, .wasn't it. Even the 
baby didn’t disgrace us. I expected 
he’d howl.” 


_“He’s a déar,” said is mother con- 
vingingly. “They had some spjendid 
gifts,” she went on. “The whole town 
outdid itself for Ruth. I don’t won- 
der, she’s done so much for the chil- 
dren since she began teaching.” 

But the queerest thing happened 
today when Ruth was dressing. A 
package came by mail from Minne- 
sota. Wrapped in an exquisite drawn- 
work scarf was the sweetest picture 
of a mother and baby. Ruth gave a 
little cry and got as white as her 
dress when she read the card. 

“Mother, come here, quick!” she 
called, and Aunt Martha came fying 
in. She peered over Ruth’s shoulder. 
“Land alive!” she ejaculated, “if it 
ain’t our summer boarder!” And the 
ecard read: 


“With love and best wishes, from 
Philip Henderson, 

Emily Marsden Henderson, and 
Ruth Emily Henderson.” ‘ 


“Humph!” said Billy, “how do you 
figure it out!” . 

“It séems she went west to teach. 
Aunt Martha didn’t know where, and 
from her since she 

conclusion 
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is that she srerend into-the same vi- 
cinity that P did.” 

“Incidentally wv accidentally,” 
mused Billy. “Let's go look at the 
moon.” 

They stood in’ the doorway looking 
out over the moonlit harvest fields. 

Zelda drank in the invigorating 
spicy air. *— 

“O, isn’t it beautiful here!” she ex- 
claimed raptiously. “Do you know, 
Billy, I feel just as Aunt Martha did 
when she stood with Uncle Hiram in 
the porch today watching Jim and 
Ruth drive away. The happy tears 
streamed down her cheeks as she 
turned to him. 

“O, Hiram, isn’t it 
in Grafton!” 

[The End.] 


Mother of Little Sons 


BY ROSE MILLS POWERS 


Mother of little sons, what song 
Sweetly echoes your th along? 

The song of the angel, good and mild, 
Who guards the soul of the little child. 


eavenly, livin’ 





Mother of little sons, what prayer 

Like incense hallowing all the air? 

The prayer that a heavenly boon aftend 
The little feet to their journey's end. 


Mother of little sons what fear 

Daunts your courage and starts the 
tear? 

The fear of the battle with lurking sin 

That little hands for themselvés must 
win. 

Mother of little sons, what hope 

Buoys your spirit with life to cope? 

The hope of all mothers beneath 


sun— 
That God and mothering love are one. 


Successful Sinners Canning 


BY MARY GRENVILLE 


the 








O MANY housewives complain 

about their lack of success in can- 
7 ning strawberries that I feel sure 
they will welcome a method which 
for years I have proved to be thor- 
oughly satisfactory. 

Any well-ripened but not overripe 
berries will do, but for very best re- 
sults a firm, dark colored and tart 
variety should be chosen. The berries 
are washed, drained, hulled and 
dropped into the jars as soon as pos- 
sible after gathering. As the jars are 
being filled they are shaken to get 
as many berries in as possible. I fill the 
cans rounding full, even so the covers 
will not go on without a little squeez- 
ing. Strawberries shrink probably 
more than any other fruit when 
canned. When all the jars are full, 
place on a thick cloth in a dishpan 
half full of hot water, fill to within 
an inch of the tops with boiling hot 
sugar syrup made as described here- 
with, put on the tops loosely, set up 
to their necks in hot water in a wash 
boiler with a wooden false bottom or 
on a thick cloth to keep the glass 
from touching the metal, and bring 
the water to a boil. After boiling for 
five or six minutes, put on the rub- 
bers, fill the jars with hot syrup, seal 
tightly, replace in the boiler and boil 
for two or three minutes longer. Then 
remove the boiler, still covered, to a 
place where it will cool slowty. I 
generally do the work in the late 
afternoon or in the early evening, and 
let the boiler stand until next morn- 
ing on the back of the stove where 
there is almost no heat. 

In the morning I look the jars over 
carefully tq see that there are no 
leaks. Leaks are indicated by little 
bubbles beneath the covers, and the 
contents of leaky jars should be used 
at once or else boiled over and re- 
canned. The tight jars are stored in 
a cool, dark closet or wrapped in thick 
brown paper if they must be kept in 
a light place. 
a defective top or an imperfect seal 
have I had any trace of mold on the 
surface of the fruit and never except 
when I have shortened the time or 
left the cover off the boiler, have I 
had a spoiled jar by this process. 

The method is simply perfect. I 
have used it with equal success in can- 
ning peaches, plums and pears, and 
one of my friends has been as suc- 
cessful with raspberries and bilack- 
berries. For the blackberries, how- 
ever, she adds a stick of cinnamon 
and two or three tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar to the syrup, which for all 
other fruits is made by boiling six 
or seven pounds of sugar in five quarts 
of water until the volume is reduced 
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We will send you 
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Seventy Times Seven 


_ “Yes, Charlotte Rogers Duncan, I 
was listening just as hard as I could. 
He said, ‘Even unto seventy. times 
seven.’ Then he went on préaching 
and I began trying to count it up in 
my head. ® 

“Every time I would get it nearly 
done, the front number would just 
slip right out of my brain. I kept 
wishing for a pencil to put it down, 
but I don’t expect Aunt Debora wou!d 
have let me add it up in church, any- 
way. She thinks most all the things 
that .are interesting on Sunday are 
wicked. But I know I gof it right. 
He said, ‘Seventy times seven,’” said 
Mary Alice, impressiyely. “I put it 
down soon as I got home, and worked 
it out, ‘every digit in its proper place,’ 
like the rule says. . 

“But you heard yourself, what the 
minister said—‘If a brother be over- 
taken in a faglt.’ Old Judge Seaman 
is a brother—a man has got,to be, 
always—and he was ‘overtaken.’ So 
that’s all there is of it.” 

“But I don’t see why we have got to 
tend to it. There's a lot of folks in 
that church, and most of them bigger 
than we are,” said Charlotte, who 
was rather timid. ‘‘Seems most like 
it was none of our business.” 

“It’s ours, much as anybody’s,” said 
Mary Alice with conviction. ‘Father 
said yesterday that half the crimes 
were because people shirk some duty. 
He was talking about the czar of 
Russia.” 

“But I don’t see what the czar of 
Russia, living way off in Siberia, and 
like ds not a cannibal anyway, has got 
to do with Judge Seaman right here 
in Rossville,” said Charlotte, impa- 
tiently.. For once she half rebelled 
against following Mary Alice, but she 
realized from long experience. that 
Mary Alice was sure to gain her point 
in the end. 

“If we think we've got to do it we 
will,” said Mary Alice, firmly. ‘For 
three yedrs now, Judge Seaman has 
fat on one side the aisle, and Deacon 
Tate on the other, and never turn d 
their heads to each other; just act like 
the stiff neck, and its time they 
stopped it! And Jack Seaman can’t 
keep his eyes from coming over to 
Bethe! Tate, but he never turns his 
head; just rolls them, like this. Some 
times I don’t listen at all, i’m so ’fraid 
he’ll get them crossed over, and can’t 
ever get them back again. Wouldn’t 
And Bethel Tate just 
gets pinker and pinker, and that dim- 
ple comes out. in her cheek, but she 
pretends she don’t see him. I ‘spose 
she just hates him, and its time some- 
thing was done, and we have got to do 
it, Charlotte Duncan!” 

“It hap,ened three years ago,” she 
said. ‘“‘Once I asked father why they 
fussed, and he said I wouldn’t under- 
stand—it was politics, They were both 
republics, Judge Seaman and Deacon 
Tate, nc Deacon Tate scratched his 
ticket, ‘cause he said the republic 
m.n was bad. Judge Seaman said 
that it was going back on the repub- 
lics, and so they quarreled, and 
haven't spoken since; that’s what 
father said.”’ 

“Oh, dear, wouldn’t it be awfu},” 
said Charlotte, “‘to be big, and have to 
keep mad for three years. I just 
couldn’t do it.” 

“I've been watching the big class do 
algebra,” said Mary Alice, thought- 
fully, “and I guess litics is some 
Mke that, Charlotte. en you aren’t 


“in it, you don’t understand it a mite, 


and it all looks like a muddle, but 
if you do get into it, you can see the 
whole thing. Everything stays a mud- 
die, but you like it that way. p 
“Mr Tate had a right to scratch 


the republic man’s name if he wanted 


I asked father. 


have got Ae, week on. Halt of four 
‘and ninety o hund 
rty-five, Charlotte. We have got 








to tell him two hundred and forty-five 
times apiece. I missed in geography, 
trying to think up a plan to do it. 
We'll have to write it on slips and get 
them into his house somehow. 

“You can get other girls to help, 
only they must cross their hearts not 
to tell, and the girl that gets the 
most slips into the room and don’t 
“get. caught, she gets a prize. That 
way we'll all have a fair start. It 
will be some like a game, and we'll 
be doing church work at the same 
time. 

“The minister said last Sunday that 
he wanted everyone of that church 
to do some active church work. Good- 
ness knows this is going to be active 
enough, and it won’t be any use to 
pick out any but the most active girls 
to help.” ’ 

“You’ve got such a big mind, Mary 
Alice,” said Charlotte with an admir- 
ing sigh. “I never could have thought 
all that out—never! But writing them 
is going to be a lot of work.” 

“Oh, not much,” said Mary Alice, 
cheerfully. ‘“‘Tomorrow is Sunday, and 
I guess even Aunt Debora won’t mind 
if I write texts on Sunday. We'll be- 
gin getting them to him Monday. You 
better start soon as you can on the 
girls, Charlotte.” 


Judge Seaman sat at his desk the 
next evening, waiting for supper. Peo- 
ple in Rossville had supper at six 
o’clock, and reserved the noon hour 
for dinner, where they felt that it 
properly belonged. He had been hav- 
ing a rather trying day, and he rested 


up and read in a cramped but care- 
fully written childish hand: 
Mr Judge Seaman, 

Dear Sir: “Let not the Son go down 

upon thy wrath.’ 
No 1 

“Well!” he said thoughtfully, must 
ve some old ‘text of Jack’s, that his 
mother kept, but I can’t see where 
it came from. How she treasured 
all his little ~boy ~work!” 

He read the words again, and then 
dropped the slip into his desk drawer, 
just’ as Jack’s cheerful step in the 
hall, and Cyndy’s voice calling him to 
supper, came to his ears, 

“What's that?” asked the judge, as 
he stood blinking in the doorway, for 
coming in from the dark hall the light 
seemed to glare; Since Shilo the judge 
had carried a bad knee, and his cane 
was always at hand, ‘“What’s that?’ 
He pointed with his cane to a slip of 
pink paper on the floor by the table. 
Jack picked_it up. 

Mr Judge Seaman, 

Dear Sir: “Let not the Son go 

down upon thy wrath.” 

No 2. 
he read. Then he looked up, laughing. 
“Where did that come from, father?’’ 
he asked, holding it out. “Observe 
that ‘son,’ will you?” 

“Why, it must be the same one,” 
said the judge. “I thought I put it 
away.” He sat down and opened the 
desk drawer. There lay the pink slip, 
a twin to the one in his hand, “I 
found that one upon the floor a while 
ago,” he said, and he dropped the 
other slip upon it. “I thought it was 
something left over from your early 
days, Jack. Curious, isn’t it?” 

“It’s nothing of mine,” said Jack, 
stoutly. “At that age nobody but 
mother could read my scrawls. That’s 
a girl, dad; a boy never puts on all 
those little twirks and twists. Looks 
like Bethel Tate’s notes used to when 
we were at the tender age of nine.” 

As the days went by he became still 
more puzzled. The neat pink slips 
began to multiply. He found them at 
every turn. At first only the comical 
s.de appealed to him, and he laughed 
until some of the tired lines at the 











The Old Watering Place 


No happier scene can well be im 
This family party has had a delightf 


agined than the one pictured here. 
ul ride, and is now happily watch- 


ing Old Dot and Jim ret a drink at the old watering place. 





his head on his hand wearily. “Home 
had very little charm for the judge 
these days, though he had always been 
a home-lover. But now that his wife 
was gone, the spirit of home seemed 
to have vanished, too. Sometimes, 
lately, he had even wondered if life 
had much more to offer. 

Of course there was Jack, a boy any 
father could be proud of. And yet 
even Jack did not make home, Old 
Cindy kept everything in spick and 
span order as she always had—it was 
mo mere creature comfort that he 
missed, but the sweet grace of a wom- 
an’s familiar presence about the house, 
&@ woman at the table, someone who 
always understood and didn’t have 


“I’m not old,” he mused, “Only 
sixty-two, ana -vell preserved—but 
there’s no use in my going over all 
that again; I’ve tried it before. There 
can n ver be another woman for me— 
not after Helen.” He sighed again. 

There was a- fluttering noise close 
to his hand, and just settling upon 
the «carpet at his feet, as he looked 
up, from space apparently, there fell 
a thin slip of pink paper. For a mo- 
ment he regarded it with some sur- 
prise, and then stooping he picked it 


-to be told thing. 


cor.ers of his eyes vanished entirely, 
and he looked a year younger. 

“Well, there’s no reason for this 
muensense,” said Jack, impatiently. 
“Childish, meddlesome cant, I call it. 
I intend to put a stop to it now, if I 
have to hide somewhere and watch 
all day!” 

“T-hope you won't,” said the judge, 
quietly. “I am getting interested my- 
self now, and I want to give her a 
fair chance to work this thing out. 
The viewpoint is so different Jack at 
twenty-two and at sixty-two. And— 
well—I think you do understand; at 
least, J do. And you are no mean 
lawyer, even now. The odd part of 
it is how the child got started.” He 
smiled half quizzically at the flushed 
face opposite. 

They were everywhere now—in the 
sugar bowl, pinned to the lace cur- 
tains, folded about the paper cutter. 
Aunt Cyndy shook her head om- 
inously., “Ah hasn’t got no- super- 
stithers, jedge—yo’ all knows dat. All 
Ah ebber has ‘believed in is des 
ghosties and narnts, but I will say dat 
dis yere has got a pow’ful disencour- 
aging look ter me! It -curtainly is 
ere cur’us!” 


1 day the judge and Jack were 
2 : Fs 


away from the house, Aunt Cyndy wa " 


as deaf as a post, and no door 


. Rossville was ever locked. in the @ ; 
It would have been 4 reflection 


time. 
upon one’s neighbors to lock on 


doors.. And so’ it had been no verges 


hard task to scatter the pink slips gf 
warning in the judge's benighted 
path. os ‘* 


Inside of two weeks four hundrea | 


of the slips had been delivered, ang ™ 


the judge put them all very carefully 
in the desk drawer, and waited. 
Her mother and Aunt Debora had 
gone to prayer meeting. The judge 
always went, too. Mary Alice sat on 


the bottom step and.faced the diffi. 7 
her hands clasped about one | 
in the lastes 
house en the block, only seven houseg = 
She could slip down there and 
around to the side window, and get] 


culty, 


knee. The judge lived 


away. 


in any number of slips in an hour. It 
was dusk now; 
being seen. 

To determine a thing was:to do it 
with Mary Alice. 
she slipped . cautiously up to 


library window. There was no light 


inside, but this was all-the better. A = 
heavy climbing rose vine on a trellis @ 


served for firm foothold to her small 
slippered feet. Resting one hand on 
the sill, she dropped in one slip, 
waited a moment and dropped 
another, and then another. She meant 
to go strictly by the rules and put 
in only one at a time. 

The judge, sitting sadly in the twie- 
light facing the window, saw the first 
one flutter to his feet, but made no 
movement. ; 

Then there came a sudden slipping” 
and tearing of the rosebush outside,* 
and a lit’e = startled cry, 


quick steps. 
up in the rose vine 
was crying softly. 
door in a second, 
had the child in his arms. 
her very tenderly on the couch and 
lighted the gas. 

“Well!” he said, in surprise, as he 
bent over her. “If it isn’t my little 
neighbor, Mary Alice Ames. Where 
are you hurt, dear?” 

Mary Alice noticed the “dear” in 
spite of the pain in her ankie, and she 


beneath, and it 
He gained _ the 
was outside, 


saw, too, that his eyes were twinkling. 


and kind, not at all cross, like she had 
supposed them. Cyndy was called, 
and the .ankle was put into a hot 
water bandage, while the judge as- 
he sat down beside her to wait for 
Jack to come and carry her home. 
“That’s the trouble with a bad 
knee,” he explained. “You can’t do 
even such a-small thing as to carry 
a wounded reformer back to camp.” 
Mary Alice didn’t in the least know 


what he meant by that, but she didn’t # 


feel afraid of him any more. After 
a little, when the pain had grown 
easier, she saw the slips of pink paper 
scattered thick on the floor, and it 
seemed quite a natural thing to tell 
vim the whole story. 

“But there are thirty ‘Let not 
your son’ slips out under the 
rosebush yet,” she said. “‘And I most 
know the girls will be mad, for I 


mixed it all up. But it did seem like @ 


three years was @ long time to stay 
sad, and the minister said, ‘If 4 
brother was overtaken,’ and if _ it 
hadn’t been for me we’d have gotten 
in seventy times seven by Saturday, 
anyway.” 


And from this seeming jumble of A 


words Judge Seaman, being a lawyer, 
evolved a very lucid explanation, 

“It is a long time to stay mad,” he 
said. 
have gotten over it about two years 
and a half ago, Mary Alice. Only f 
needed you to find it out for mé 
Life’s too short for such nonsense.” 

“Oh, do you think so?” said Mary 
Alice. “It seems dreadful long to 
me. Just waiting for Christmas seems 
*most -forever! 
right I sha’n’t mind a hurt ankle at 
all, ar! p’r’aps now Mr 
Bethel Tate will get over being mad, 
too, and’ learn to be 
tionate one to another.” 

The judge’s smile 
think it’s quite possible,” he said. 


she had no fear of 2 


Three minutes later 
the = 


# 


which @ 
brought him to’the window with twowm 
A small heap lay tangled. @ 


and = 
He put*S 


“But I believe now that I must 4 


But if this comes out > 
Jack and => 
‘kindly affec- 9 


broadened. “IG 


“But I don’t believe that I'll do any % 
more active church work for a while,” — 


went on Mary Alice. “It’s too uncer- 


tain, Judge Seaman. I'll just do the} 


inactive kind after this.” 


“The inactive kind is what most” 


church members are satisfied with,” | 


said the judge, smiling. 
carry you home. Don’t you forget 
that you promised to come and se@ 
me soon again. I am going out ‘te 
get those other slips from under th 
rosebush. I shall take them over fo 
Deacon Tate to read, and I want 5 

e have the entire set. 


“And now} 
here comes Jack, and he is going t07 
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Summer Embroidery 


Among the many pretty patterns 
shown in the popular voile waists for 
embroidery, this is one of the most 
gittractive. The embroidery is in the 
gimple outline and cross stitch effect, 
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1243 +—Voile Waist 


and may be rapidly finished. Slate 
and coral shades are very much in 
Yogue for waists of this kind, and the 
combination is very handsome, al- 
though, of course, any colors pre- 
ferred may be used to work the de- 
sign. We can supply this design, No 
1245+, stamped on good voile, suffi- 


tient for making this waist, the chart 
for doing the embroidery, and the 
mercerized cotton ‘to finish the work, 
for 80 cents. 


As warm weather approaches, the 
Msual problem of durable, attractive 
Wash dresses occurs. Tan or natural 
“olored fabrics will be much in vogue 
"this summer, and we have found a 


@urable and inexpensive tan linen fin- 
ish material that we have tested and 
fills the need for wash 
Suits. Sufficient material 34 inches 
Wide to make a full suit in any of 





No 1220+ A Pretty Dress 








mae prevailing styles, stamped with a 


Wretty braiding and embroidery de- 
fh in the plain waist or the kimono 
ern, with stamped skirt, cuff 
nds, collar and belt, together with 
finished soutache braid and em- 















MToidery cotton in brown, old blue or 
green to finish, costs 

paid. Enough for a-misses’ suit 
m 12 to 16 years of age costs $1. 
ugh for-a-dress for a child from 
0 years of age costs 90 cen 

mple of the fabric may be 
5 cents, which you may 


; « 


ps : 
on, ee 






“counted birds and automobiles, 





when ordering the stamped dress. We 
can also furnish waist and skirt pat- 
terns by which to. make tais dress. 
Pattern No 4588, for the waist, comes 
in sizes 32 to 42 bust measure; pat- 
tern No 5226, for the skirt, comes in 
22 to 34 waist measure. LHither pat- 
tern costs 10 cents. 
How to Order 


Order by number of our Fancywork 
Pattern Department, this office. 





Happy Time House 


BY ALICE 


E WERE sitting under the big 
W apple tree with our sewing on 

Saturday afternoon. That is, 
the others were. I was reading to 
them. No fancywork for me. It is 
all I can do to keep up my mending, 
but the other girls have lately taken 
to making oblong cushions out of 
crash, and how that it is warm out 
of doors, we have perfectly lovely 
afternoons. But like myself, Jean does 
not care for the sewing bees, and had 





just come home. Miss Baailey came 
around the corner. 
“Well Jean,” she said, laughing. 
“Have you had any adventures?” 
“Well, rather!” replied the girl, 
slanglily. “You people miss it stay- 
ing at home this lovely day. “4 


but- 
terflies and pedestrians, flowers, bees, 
and—guess? Gypsies! A whole camp 
of them, and only half a mile from 
Happytime!” She caught a bright 
scarf from Kit’s lap, regardless of the 
spools, scissors and needles 
rattled out of it, and quickly bound 
it about her head, gypsy fashion. Her 


long, dark braids hung. down either 
side of her brown, saucy face, and 
the red gown she was wearing helped 
out the illusion. She ran to our 
teacher, and dropped on one knee 
before her. 


” 


“See your hand, Lady,” she begged, 
“Ah, see your hand? No? Only a 
quarter; Lady, only 10 cent, I tell you 
something good—ah, see your hand!” 

We dropped our work and crowded 
around her. : 

“O! did you have your fortune told, 
Jean?” cried Kit and Kat in the same 
breath. “Let’s all go up and see them! 
Please say we may, dear house- 
mother!” 

Jean sniffed. “You wouldn’t. stay 
long enough to hear a word about 
Edgar or Hildebrand if you went,” 
she said. . ““‘They are the most insan- 
itary crowd you can imagine. Anyone 
that. knows as much about germs as 
we do wants to, stay away. But if 
did give me an idea.” 

“Good,” said Miss Bailey, “let us 
hear it. It is time we had some sort 
of a frolic here and we'll be glad of 
any suggestions.” 

“Why can’t we have a strawberry 
festival here on the Happytime lawn,” 
asked Jean, with all sorts of lovely 
things to eat, gypey camp decorations, 
a fortune telling booth, and the girls 
dressed as gypsies. It would be some- 
thing new, and I should think we 
might make quite a little money.” 

“I think we can manage it,” re- 
plied Miss Bailey. “Meantime we 
might visit the camp and get some 
idea of the costumes and >the ar- 
rangements of the tents and so on. 
Shall we go after four, on Monday 
afternoon?” 

So it was settled, and now all our 
plans are. being made for the gypsy 


carnival, -with strawberries in all 
sorts of ways for the piece de re- 
sistance, as Rose calls it. She is 


studying French. We shall have ail 
the other things. that make a deli- 
cious and tempting supper, salads, cold 
meats, rolls and cakes. Strawberries 
and cream, strawberry 
strawberry sherbet and strawberry ice 
cream are to be our specialties. Per- 
haps £ would better record the re- 
cipes for the last three mentioned, 
right here, as I shall not want to 
forget how to prepare them. 
Old-Fashioned &i 


One pint flour, % cup butter, 2 tea- . 


spoons baking powder, milk enough 
to make a dough just stiff enough to 
handle, a pineh of salt. Sift the bak-~ 
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shortcake, 











in a quick oven. Split with a broad, 
sharp knife, spread the split surfaces 
with butter and mashed and sweet- 
enea, verries. Place one upon the 
othef and serve with whipped cream. 

Strawberry Ice Cream: Four cups 
light cream, or three cups heavy 
cream, and 1 cup milk, 1 cup sugar, 
¥% teaspoonful salt, 2 cups strawberry 
juice and pulp. Strain the strawber- 
ries through a cheese cloth bag. Mix 
and freeze without cooking, using 
three parts crushed ice to one part 
rock salt in freezer. 

In connection with our strawberry 
festival, our teacher said it would be 
a good idea for a few words in re- 
view on canning. Be sure to have 
the jars perfectly clean, and have new 
rubbers. Scald the jars just before 
filling, so that they will be hot and 
in no danger of breaking from sud- 
den expansion. Pick over and wash 
the berries, and iet them stand over 
night, covered with the sugar, 1 cup 
to each quart of fruit. Do not add 
any water. Enough juice will come 
out of the berries to keep them from 
burning when heated. Heat to the 
boiling point, boil two or three min- 
utes and seal quickly. Strawberries 
canned in this manner keep their 
color and fresh taste much more sat- 
isfactorily than when even a small 
proportion of water is used, 

To Be Continued by Eloise.] 
































































Why spend time-cost and 
labor-cost in making a short- 
lived dress of — material 
when you can buy 

Simpson-Eddystone 
Black-and-White Prints 
These are superior calicoes| 
of durable old - fashioned 




















ese styl- 
ish cotton dress-goods have 
charming new designs print- 
ed in absolutely el 








1842, ‘* Worth making up."’ 
Show this advertisement to P bos 
order, and t 
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To Run Tucks 


BY HARRIET M. JOHNSON 











I have found an easy way to make 
hand-run tucks. Crease the first tuck 
as for machine tucking and adjust 
the tucker, but do not thread the 
machine, Then run _ through the 
tucker. The needle will leave a dis- 
tinct line along which to run your 
haid sewing. The marker also leaves 
a line for the next tuck. It is best 
to sew each tuck as it comes from 
the tucker, as haalling obliterates 
the marks. 





















































The people of the United States 
are known all over the world as a 
Nation of dyspeptics. We don’t take 
time to eat properly or to eat proper food. 
would live longer—be healthier, 
feel better, do better work, and do it with 
greater ease if more time were taken in eating 
and more UNEEDA BISCUIT eaten. UNEEDA 
BISCUIT are the most nutritious of all foods 
made from flour. UNEEDA BISCUIT are 
always fresh, clean, crisp and good. 
UNEEDA BISCUIT are muscle mak~ 

















































_» pend me your name. 
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Admiral Mower / 
does a better day's work than any other 7 
mowers for reasons that are plain. 

. It’s the only mower with floating 
~ frame that climinates all nceck-weight, 
It allows a low-hung balance wheel 
gives the most direct and powerful pit- 
man thrust. y 
Genuine Under-draft, found onlyin 7% 
the Admiral, gives driving power in pro- 
portion to the work required, Y 
Uniform Tilt heaps the cutter bar 7 
always rigidly in line. This makescloser. % 
cleaner cutting and saves bay. Uy, 
d for our big 


Diamond Jubilee Catalog Z 


that marks our 60th year as makers of 
farm machinery. It explains and illus- 
rates the cxclusive features of all W Y 
ines that every progressive farmer 
4 wants to kn y 




















To Save You. 
| '337to 3300 
On a Gasoline Engine 


i new 1911 Engine Book—and 
“Py convince yourself. I'll oy 

geve just how I save + $37 on 
~. al3{H.P, and $105.500na5.H.P. Engine, 
“* No matter what power you. need—or 
~what work you want. to do—be sure to 
A Postal will do. 


_<BHLP.Gasoline Engine 
($11950 ws ars 


The gfeatest work+saver and money-earner 
ever installed on any farm. The only other 
engine that com $ at all with this Galloway 
is sold for $225. Here I save you just $105.50 and 

you a better engine. Equally large savings 
proportion on all other sizes. Just send for 
My Engine Book and astonishing proposition. 
It gives you the real reasons ne steady Galloway,with 


4 anermous s fctenes armor fends capo capofle tne Best 
; £ rer Creare to yon. on a ga to 
Pie epoca propouition. re it send oe 
SN we eegealy, Wi PHenroade vg) oy 9 





OU’D rather buy a $150 horse 


than a $50 horse; you know how, 
much cheaper the $150 horse is. 
Same way in buying a gasoline engine; you'll 
pay less for some than for an Olds Gasoline 
Engine; but you’d better have the Olds. 


It is the simplest engine built; fewer parts; every part made 
in the most perfect manner known, of the best materials; 
doesn’t get out of order. 

We adjust every Olds Engine to run perfectly before ship 
ping; it is ready to run when you get it. 

We’ve been making these engines for 30 years; the standard 
by which all others are measured. 

Send for particulars; and catalogue. 


Seager Engine Works 
905 Seager Street, Lansing, Mich 


MALLALIEU & CONREY, 1816 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Branch Offices :+ DEYO-MACEY ENGINE CO., 26 Washington St:, Binghamton, N. Y. 
ROB’T W..HART, Mgr. Seager Engine Works, 67 Beverly St., Boston. 


Help Him Up—He Will Pay You Well 
$1000 Bond Insures You Against Loss 


You are losing money every day that a horse is lame. . Not only the cost of his 





——. a oe ed 
Seem iriterest.on the money he is worth etc.,;—but, also yourown time and what he might bi 
doing.. Many a good horse, temporarily lame, is sold for almost nothing because the ownef 
does not know how to go about getting rid of the lameness. - Don't let your ho 

suffer—don’t sell him fora few dollars—ask us to‘ tell you how to remove the lamen 
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Mack’s $1,000 Spavin Remedy 
Is Guaranteed Under $1,000 
to quickly and. permanently relieve the very 


worst case of Bohe or Bog Spavin, Ringbone, 
Thoroughpin, Curb, Capped Hock, Shoe Boil, 








safely, surely, and 


uickly. -Fill out the Diagnosis Coupon below and send it f 
us and we weil t t 


ell you what is the form of.the trouble and how to cure it, 





sores Knee, Lacerated and Ruptured’ Tendous, Sweeny . 
and_all other forms of lameness affecting a horse’ It’s 

powerful remedy that goes right to the bottom of the ‘wouble and 
quickly. restores natural conditions of the bones, muscles and 
tendons, cures the lameness in just a few days to stay cured and 
the animal may be worked as usual.. Contains nothing that can 
injure the horse.and heals without leaving scar, blemish or loss of 
hair. We positively guarantée every bottle of Mack’s $1,000 Spavin FREE to me. 

Remedy, if it fails, you get back every cent you" paid for it as He has been lame for (how long).. Gots baccMbigeiedeny ide ctiwite diniied oun 
stated in our $1,000 Warranty Bond. ¥ 


$1,000 w. ty B £ Ageé of horse about... .. oss. 2.205 co ddde nese bees cees b. Where is the swelliz 


Write for shntple of this bond and*our book “Horse. Sense,” 
Mailed free upon request. Your will obtain Mack’s $1,000 
Spa for you if you ask hiri. . Price $5.00 per bottle. If 
he refuses, remit $5.00 to us and we will forward by prepaid express. My Name te 


MeKallor Drug Co., Distributors Binghamton, a. Y. Street Address or R. FD. NO..se. 0. ss cc evenccsh vere ees 





FREE DIAGNOSIS COUPON 
McKallor Drug Company, Binghamton, N. Y. (at) 


Please advise me just how t6treat my ogee, This advice to be entirely 


Gi POD ORER ars soe Rica cn tjine.ocs bead becdpca oh teade Neretss checsverey tienes ae 


| Was animal injured or did 


ode <BUASe .« ie av ecce cccdvece spece 


lameness come frorr natural cause?...... fo diee es cece cee Bece ee sees oeee ee 
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